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Cover  illustration  by  Lonnie  Busch 


Alexandra  Berzon  pops  a  cork  at  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun,  for  which  she  netted 
the  2009  Public  Service  Pulitzer. 


The  Miami  Herald’s  Patrick 
Farrell  and  his  daughter,  Annie 
celebrate  his  win  for  breaking 
news  photography. 


Damon  Winter, 
who  took 
the  Feature 
Photography 
Pulitzer, 
addresses  the 
New  York  Times 
newsroom  aside 
Executive  Editor 
Bill  Keller 
on  April  20. 
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LETTERS 


ATRAIlBLIiailATANYRATE 

1WAS  READING  THE  OBITUARY  OF 

Robert  Churchwell  Sr.  in  the 
March  issue  of  E^P  (Newspeople, 
p.  13)  yesterday.  The  story  notes  that  the 
Nashville  Banner  hired  him  in  February 
1950  and  says  “He  is  considered  the  first 
African-American  journalist  to  work  at 
a  major  Southern  newspaper.” 

A.  Alexander  Morisey  was  hired  by 
.  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  in  1949 
after  working  at  the  Norfolk  Journal. 
And  unlike  Mr.  Churchwell,  he  was 
allowed  to  work  out  of  the  JoumaFs 
newsroom.  After  leaving  the  Journal, 

Mr.  Morisey  held  various  public 
relations  positions,  including  jobs  at 
Howard  University  and  eventually  The 
New  York  Times.  He  died  in  1979. 

This  isn’t  to  dismiss  the  career  of  Mr. 
Churchwell,  who  by  all  accounts  was  a 
first-rate  journalist  and  a  pioneer.  But 
Mr.  Morisey  came  first,  and  that  status 
should  be  noted. 

KEN  OTTERBOURG 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 


WHEN  NO  ONE  WINS 


Yesterday  was  my  last  day  as 
Sports  Editor  at  The  Jersey 
Journal  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Please  understand  this:  I  am  not  writing 
this  as  a  disgruntled  former  employee. 

I  enjoyed  my  experience  there  and  I’m 
proud  of  what  my  department  achieved 
for  a  local  paper.  It  was  my  decision  to 
leave  after  buyouts  were  offered  and  I 
am  quite  at  peace  with  it  all. 

However,  some  of  the  recent  articles 
about  the  JJs  survival  weren’t  quite 
telling  the  story.  Half  the  editorial  staff 
will  be  gone  in  a  few  weeks  when  all  the 
buyouts  are  honored.  The  Jersey 
Journal  is  closing  the  sports  desk  and 
will  use  agate  from  an  outside  source 
for  high  school  “coverage.” 

There  will  be  no  editorial  page,  thus 


no  voice.  No  life /entertainment  pages. 
Some  of  the  people  w  ho  are  leaving 
have  30,  40,  45  years  put  in.  They  will 
be  walking  out  the  door  with  a  box  of 
personal  effects,  but  theii  hearts  will 
remain  at  empty  desks. 

I  know  that  this  is  the  way  business  is 
right  now,  times  are  tough,  blah, 
blah.  The  outgoing  staff  of  another 
paper  put  out  a  mock  front 
page  that  was  posted  online.  To 
paraphrase  one  of  their  captions: 
Restaurants  don’t  make  food  worse 
in  a  recession;  car  companies  don’t 
make  cars  less  safe.  Why  then  is  it  OK 
to  make  newspapers  worse? 

Maybe  “incomplete”  is  a  better  word 
—  sort  of  like  having  a  burger  with  no 
bun,  no  toppings,  no  side  dish,  no 
drink.  How  satisfying  can  that  be? 

ANGELA  DAIDONE 
Via  E-mail 

KNDOR  FOR  WEB  COLUMN 

Thank  you  for  Donna  Barrett’s 
commentary  (“High  Time  We 
Set  the  Record  Straight  on 
Newspaper  ‘Myths,’  April  22)  on  E^P’s 
Web  site. 

About  10  years  ago,  after  getting 
promoted  to  the  publisher  ranks  after  ’ 
years  and  years  in  news,  my  alma 
mater  invited  me  to  speak  to  its  annual 
journalism  banquet.  My  topic  was  “The 
Mission  and  the  Money.”  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  get  booed  off  the  stage  for 
saying  the  first  could  not  happen  with¬ 
out  the  second,  but  I  thought  it  was 
important  for  those  young,  idealistic 


j-grads  to  take  their  first  newspaper  job 
with  an  understanding  of  what  has  to 
happen  to  keep  them  employed. 

I  really  did  not  hear  much  from  my 
alma  mater  after  that  (probably  derailed 
my  chances  of  becoming  outstanding 
alum  of  the  year)  until  this  year.  They 
actually  said  when  they  called:  We  need 
you  to  come  back  and  meet  with  faculty 
and  students.  They  all  need  to  hear  that 
message  again.  It’s  a  long  trip,  but  I  am 
going  to  try  to  make  it. 

At  the  moment,  I  feel  I  have  an 
obligation  to  my  business  and  my 
advertisers  to  direct  my  audience  (paid 
circ  growth  over  last  four  years  until  a 
recent  single-copy  price  increase)  to  the 
print  product  that  is  proven  to  work  for 


E-mail:  smoynjhan@editorandpubljsher.com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


my  advertisers,  who  are  still  willing  to 
pay  me  a  fair  rate. 

Anyway,  I  just  wanted  to  show  a 
proper  appreciation  for  the  thoughts  in 
your  commentary.  You  have  defined  the 
issue(s)  very  well.  If  you  get  solid 
answers,  please  share  again.  It  is  a  great 
idea  to  quit  bad-mouthing  ourselves 
with  such  vigor,  especially  on  mistaken 
premises.  Also,  if  we  share  and  steal  the 
good  ideas  from  each  other,  maybe  they 
will  be  something  better  than  how  to  do 
one-week  furloughs  of  employees.  I  have 
not  done  that  one  yet,  but  I  did  calculate 
the  savings  involved  in  case  I  need  it. 

I  am  doing  my  best  to  make  sure  I 
limit  the  problems  of  my  business  to 
those  normally  experienced  by  a  news¬ 
paper  in  down  economic  times.  And,  I 
hope  I  remember  how  to  bounce  back 
and  share  the  rewards  of  it  with  my 
readers.  I  would  like  my  memory  tested 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

RUSTY  STARR 

PUBLISHER 
The  Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily  News 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAY  2,  1959: 

Car  companies,  led  by  Chevrolet, 
Ford,  Oldsmobile  and  Plymouth, 
represented  nine  of  the  top  10 
biggest  U.S.  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers  in  1958.  Chevy,  the  biggest, 
spent  $10,437,55i  The  only 


one  in  that  top  10  that  wasn't 
a  car  company?  Coca-Cola,  with 
an  ad  spend  of  $4,023,772. 

MAY  23,  1959: 

When  the  Arechiga  family  was 
evicted  from  Chavez  Ravine  in 


California,  site  of  the  Dodgers' 
new  ballpark,  their  plight  was  a 
national  story.  But  the  local 
Mirror  News  discovered  the 
family  in  fact  owned  13  residen¬ 
tial  units  and  wasn’t  homeless 
after  all.  despite  TV  news  stories. 
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Recognizing  Excellence 
IN  Investigative  Business 
Journalism 

Presented  by  the 

Donald  W.  Reynolds  National 

Center  for  Business  Journalism 

SUBMISSION  DEADLINE  AUGUST  3, 2009 

GOLD  AWARD  $5,000 
SILVER  AWARD  $2,000 


Named  for  the  widely  acclaimed  investigative 
business  journalist  team  of  Don  Barlett  and 
Jim  Steele,  these  awards,  funded  by  the 
Reynolds  Center,  celebrate  the  best  in  print 
and  online  investigative  business  journalism. 


Jim  Steele:  “We'd  like  to  see  journalists  who 
keep  the  bigger  picture  in  mind.  Someone  who  brings 
an  understanding  of  complex  issues  that  have  not  been 
properly  explained.  Don  and 
I  have  an  informal  motto:  Tell  the  readers 
something  they  don 't  know  about " 


Entries  must  have  appeared  between  July  1,  2008 
and  June  30, 2009.  Each  print  publication  or  online 
organization  is  limited  to  two  entries. 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 


National  Center 
Business  Journalism 


Andrew  Leckey,  President 

andrew.leckey@businessjournalism.org  •  602-496-9186 

Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Conimunication 
Arizona  State  University 


Find  complete  rules  and  details  online  at 
www.businessjournalism.org/bariettsteeleawards/ 


Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada-based 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 
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Pag6  One  turns 
into 'art' project 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 
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Managing  Editor  Marli  Russell  discusses  the  redesigned  Orlando  Sentinel  during  an  open  house 
on  June  11,  2008.  The  changes,  however,  didn’t  translate  into  a  hoped-for  boost  in  circ. 

Online  surge  not  enough  ? 

Circ  hits  keep  coming 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

PRING  2009  NUMBERS  SHOWED 
newspapers  getting  clobbered  all- 
around.  In  Ql  adA-ertising  results, 
many  companies  including  bellwether 
Gannett,  along  with  The  New  York 
Times  Co.  and  McClatchy,  reported 
startling  declines  in  ad  revenue  —  think 
30%  —  never  before  seen  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Then  the  FAS-FAX  circulation 
report  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31  added  to  the  pommeling, 

;  which  reached  unprecedented  levels. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
tallied  the  Monday-through-Friday 
average  for  daily  circulation  for  the 
1  period  and  found  that  for  395  papers, 
it  fell  7%  at  a  total  of  34,439,713  copies. 
Once-steady  Sunday  (with  a  total  of 
i  557  dailies)  was  down  by  5.3%  to 
42,082,707  copies.  Downturns  in  past 
periods  were  more  along  the  lines 


of  4%  —  once  a  shocker,  but  now 
almost  something  to  aspire  to. 

Stripped  out  of  that  daily  circ  total 
I  were  84  newspapers  with  average  circu- 
I  lation  below  50,000  during  the  March 
I  2009  period.  ABC  changed  the  rules  for 
!  this  circ  group,  which  can  now  report  a 
six-day  average  versus  the  mandatory 
Monday-through-Friday  average  report- 
:  ed  by  its  larger  brethren.  “We  do  not 
I  believe,  ho'.vever,  that  this  rule  change 
affected  the  above  daily  circulation 
analysis,  as  it  appears  that  circulation 
declines  among  the  84  newspapers  w  as 
i  in  line  with  the  declines  for  larger  news- 
I  papers,”  the  bureau  noted. 

Only  one  paper  in  the  top  25 
increased  its  daily  circulation:  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Daily  circ  inched  up 
i  0.6%  to  2,082,189  copies.  “These 
results  confirm  subscribers  continue  to 
recognize  the  increasing  value  of  their 


The  Courier-Journal  of 

Louisville,  Ky.,  proved  that  not 
only  are  newspapers  not  dying, 
but  they  are  becoming  works  of  art. 

Well,  one  is,  anyway.  The  Gannett  Co. 
daily  gave  up  its  April  10  front  page  to 
Turkish  artist  Serkan  Ozkaya,  who 
essentially  drew  the  stories  and  photos 
that  appeared  that  day  to  turn  Page  One 
into  a  collector’s  item.  Ozkaya  and  his 
_ j  assistants  recreat¬ 
ed  the  image  two 
I  hours  after  the 
regular  layout 
was  finished. 

The  illustrated 
front  page  includ- 
I  ed  the  top  news  of 
i  the  day,  on  Page 
j  3,  the  regular 
I  front  page  was 
published.  A  how- 
I  they-did-it  video 
I  was  posted  online. 

I  Editor  Bennie 
I  Ivory  says  of 
j  reader  response, 

’  “I  think  most  of  it 
I*’®  Ji'-'kish  artist’s  ^as  favorable, 

finished  product.  _ 

There  were  a  tew- 

people  w'ho  didn’t  get  it.”  The  standard 
Page  One  that  ran  inside,  he  adds, 
“qiuted  any  pushback.” 

Copies  remain  for  sale  on  the  paper’s 
Web  site  at  $20  each.  On  the  day  it  ran, 
the  paper  stated  the  project  focused  on 
the  role  of  journalism  and  the  arts  in 
“catalyzing  public  discussion.”  Ivory 
adds,  “It  showed  how  art  and  newspa¬ 
pers  can  interact.”  He  credits  Publisher 
Arnold  Garson,  who  was  approached 
bv  local  arts  leaders  with  the  idea.  S 
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TOP  20  DAILY  PAPERS 

ABCFAS-FAXMTopmDaUnFaprn  WEMGEDMLY  GMI/(L0SS)  SAME 


FOR  sn  MONTHS  ENDED  March  3'l.  2009 

aRCuumoN 

PERIOD  LAST  rEM 

I.  USA  Today 

2.113,725 

(170,494) 

(7.4%) 

2.  Tha  Wall  Street  Jounal 

2,082.189 

12,726 

0.6% 

3.  The  Hew  Wirit  Tims 

1,039,031 

(38,225) 

(3.5%) 

4.  Los  Angeles  Tims 

723,181 

(50,703) 

(6.5%) 

The  Hbshington  Post 

665,383 

(7,797) 

(1.1%) 

JS.  Daily  News,  NewTIiiit 

602,857 

(100,281) 

(14.2%) 

7.  Hew  Tork  Post 

558,140 

(144,346) 

(20.5%) 

8.  Chicago  Tribune 

501,202 

(40.461) 

(7.4%) 

9-  Houston  Chronicle 

425,138 

(68,993) 

(13.9%) 

10.  The  Amona  Hepuhlk.  Phomix 

389,701 

(23,631) 

(5.7%) 

11.  The  Denver  Post  * 

371,728 

N/A 

N/A 

12.  Htwsday,  Mtlville,  HY 

368,194 

(11.419) 

(3.0%) 

13.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

331,907 

(36,406) 

(9.8%)~^ 

14.  Star  Tribune,  Minn«apolis 

320,076 

(2,286) 

(0.7%) 

1.5.  CMcMfo  Sun-Times 

312,141 

(131) 

(0.04%) 

16.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

312,118 

(58.227) 

(15.7%) 

17-  The  Boston  Ghbe 

302,638 

(47,977) 

(13.6%) 

18.  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

291,630 

(38,650) 

(11.7%) 

19.  Detroit  Free  Press 

290,730 

(18,216) 

(5.9%) 

20.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

288,298 

(45,851) 

(13.7%) 

Note:  Daily  average  is  Monday-througti-Friday. 

TOP  20  SUNDAY  PAPERS 

ABC  FAS-FAXfor  Top  20  Sunday  Papert  AVEUGESUNDAV  GAHI/(LOSS)  SAME 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  March  31. 2009  CIRCUUTION  PERHW  LAST  YEAR 


1.  The  Hew  York  Tims 

1,451,233 

(25.160) 

(1.7%) 

2.  Los  Angeles  Tims 

1,019,388 

(82,593) 

(7.4%) 

3.  The  Washington  Post 

868,965 

(21.198) 

(2.3%) 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

858,256 

(40.446) 

(4.5%) 

5.  Daily  Hews,  New  York 

644,766 

(59,392) 

(8.4%) 

6.  Detroit  Free  Press 

585,022 

(21,349) 

(3.5%) 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

583,364 

(49,433) 

(7.8%) 

8.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

550,400 

(75J72) 

(12.0%) 

9.  The  Denver  Post* 

526,235 

N/A 

N/A 

10.  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoemx 

516,562 

1,039 

0.2% 

11.  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

497.678 

(37,073) 

(6.9%) 

12.  The  Dallas  Morning  Hews 

474,923 

(45,292) 

(8.7%) 

13.  The  Boston  Globe 

466,665 

(59,294) 

(11.2%) 

14.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

462,011 

(35.139) 

(7.0%) 

1.5.  Newsday,  Melville.  N.Y 

426,510 

(15,217) 

(3.4%) 

16.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

415,815 

1,250 

0  3% 

17-  St  Petersburg  Tims 

413,929 

(18,850) 

(4.3%) 

18.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark.  NJ. 

404,903 

(95,479) 

(19.0%) 

19.  The  Plain  Dealer,  (Aeve\aa6 

393,352 

(34,738) 

(8.1%) 

20.  The  Seattle  Times 

376,515 

(32.717) 

(7.9%) 

*  For  2/28/2009  to  3/31/2009 

Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


II _ ^ _ 

i 

I  Journal  subscription,  especially  as 
I  j  other  newspapers  reduce  coverage 
and  distribution  during  this  tur- 
i  bulent  economic  downturn,”  Paul 
Bascobert,  chief  marketing  officer 
of  Dow  Jones’  Consumer  Media 
Group,  said  in  a  statement. 

A  closer  look  at  the  Journal’s 
numbers,  however,  reveals  that 
the  paper  was  discounting  like 
crazy.  Circulation  at  more  than 
j  50%  of  the  cover  price  dropped 
6.2%,  while  circulation  for  more 
than  25%  but  less  than  50%  of 
the  cover  price  soared  21.3%. 

(Other-paid  circ  was  down  22.7%.) 

The  Journal  has  a  leg  up  on  its 
peers;  effective  April  1,  ABC’s 
revised  regulations  will  permit 
newspapers  to  count  anything 
sold  for  a  penny  per  copy  or  more 
toward  paid  circ.  That  change 
will  show  up  in  the  September 
2009  FAS-FAX. 

The  JoumaFs  incremental  gains 
could  hardly  beat  back  the  shadow 
i  cast  over  the  rest  of  the  top  20 
daily  list.  Let’s  start  with  the 
JoumaFs  tabloid  sibling,  the  New 
York  Post:  This  scrappy  paper  once 
j  boasted  of  big  gains  in  the  city,  but 
j  its  circ  wins  in  the  past  arguably 
j  had  more  to  do  with  its  25-cent 
!  price  tag  —  which  doubled  in  May 
2008.  During  the  latest  reporting 
period  the  Post  shed  more  than 
20%  of  its  daily  circulation,  on  a 
'  slide  of  copies  that  cost  more 
j  than  50%  of  the  basic  cover  price 
I  i  and  other-paid  copies.  Those 
!  categories  were  down  19.8%  and 
I  37-3%,  respectively. 

I  The  Post’s  main  competitor, 
j  i  New  York’s  Daily  News,  didn’t 
j  1  fare  so  well  either.  Daily  circ 

plummeted  14.2%  during  the 

I I  same  period.  Newsday  in  Melville, 

]  J  N.Y.,  however,  lost  3%. 

I  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis 

I  managed  to  pull  off  a  30%  increase  in 

!  I  daily  circulation  —  the  biggest  jump  of 
I  any  paper  with  a  circ  of  50,000  or  high- 
I  er.  The  Appeal  said  that  those  advances 

I I  were  due  mostly  to  an  uptick  in  elec- 

j  j  tronic  editions  used  for  Newspaper  in 
1 1  Education  (NIE)  programs.  Its  individ- 
i  j  ually  paid  circulation  fell  14.2%  from  a 

I  year  prior. 

I I  “While  we  have  seen  declines  in  home  I 
I  delivery  —  some  of  it  because  of  the 

I  same  things  happening  to  other  papers, 
and  some  of  it  self-imposed  —  we  had  a  i 


j  dramatic  increase  in  schools  wanting  to 
I  use  NIE  editions,”  Karl  Wurzbach,  the 
j  Appeals  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing,  noted.  Beginning  October  1, 
2010,  however,  NIE  copies  will  not 
count  toward  paid  circulation. 

Even  costly  attempts  to  boost  reader- 
ship  and  circulation  did  not  prove  to 
have  the  desired  affect.  The  Tribune  Co. 
sent  its  properties  back  to  the  drawing 
board  for  redesigns  —  but  all  of  those 
papers  kept  bleeding  readers,  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  fourth- 
largest  newspaper  in  the  U.S.,  reported 


a  daily  circ  drop  of  6.5%  —  below 
the  industry  average  —  to  723,181. 
An  L.A.  Times  spokeswoman  did 
not  have  single-copy  sales  figures, 
but  said  the  redesign  was  launched 
in  late  October,  about  a  month 
into  the  reporting  period. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  the  first 
Trib  paper  out  of  the  gate  in  June 
2008  trying  for  a  fresh,  thinner 
look,  skidded  9.3%  daily  to 
206,205.  While  all  of  the  big 
Florida  papers  suffered  just  as « 
badly  or  worse,  last  spring  for  the 
period  ending  March  2008,  daily 
circ  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel  was 
up  0.3%  to  227,593  copies. 

Seventy  percent  of  that  circulation 
was  made  up  of  people  paying 
50%  or  more  of  the  basic  cover 
price.  In  2009,  67%  of  that  circ 
category  accounted  for  total  daily 
circ.  Single-copy  sales  decreased 
while  home  delivery  remained 
strong,  according  to  one  manager 
who  told  Ei^P  he  wasn’t  author¬ 
ized  to  discuss  the  results. 

Orlando’s  sister  paper,  the  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  fell  10.4%  to  195,552 
copies,  while  The  Miami  Herald 
took  a  15.8%  hit  in  daily  circ.  At 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  which 
just  won  two  Pulitzers,  daily  circ 
plunged  10.4%  to  283,093  copies. 
St.  Pete,  however,  made  up 
ground  in  other  areas.  The  paper 
increased  its  net  combined  audi¬ 
ence  —  readership  for  the  past 
seven  days  in  print  and  past  30 
days  online  —  by  6%  during  the 
reporting  period. 

Daily  circulation  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle  droppred  14%,  but  its  net 
combined  audience  grew  6.1%  on 
a  19-4%  rise  in  online  readership. 
The  same  held  true  for  the  Star- 
Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J.,  where 
daily  circ  skidded  16.8%  but  its  net 
I  combined  audience  grew  almost  5%  in 
the  same  period.  Online  readership 
soared  40%,  pushing  up  the  paper’s  net 
combined  audience. 

I  At  the  Star-Ledger’s  sister  paper  in 
I  New  Orleans,  daily  print  circulation 
was  down  7-6%  to  166,098  copies  at 
The  Times-Picayune,  but  net  combined 
!  audience  was  up  11.7%  on  a  23%  rise 
I  in  online  readership.  H 

For  daily  circulation  news,  visit 
www.editorandpubtisiier.com/adcjrc. 
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Inland  chief  stepping  down  after  23  years 


Carlsen  on  circling  the  wagons 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  Ray  Carlsen  became 
executive  director  in  1986, 
the  Inland  Press  Association 
had  a  lot  of  history  —  it  had  just  turned 
101  —  but  not  a  lot  of  members.  Then 
known  as  tbe  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  it  seemed  limited  not  only 
by  the  exclusionary  name,  but  geograph¬ 
ically.  Only  a  handful  of  members 
published  outside  the  Midwest. 

“There  were  probably  350  to  maybe 
400  members,”  he  recalls.  “It  was 
definitely  geographic  in  scope.  We  had 
the  Albany  Times  Union  and  a  couple 
more  that  were  outside  the  Midwest. 

“There  was  never  any  conscious 
decision  to  expand  geographically. 

What  we  did  was  provide  a  focus  on 
good,  cost-effective  services  to  help 
newspapers  in  their  operations.  We 
set  participation  fees  for  those  services 
such  that  it  would  drive  membership. 
Newspapers  came  from  all  over  to  us,  to 
use  our  services,  and  so  the  expansion 
occurred  because  of  tbe  leverage  of  these 
wanted  and  needed  services. 

“Well,  we’re  now  in  every  state,  we’re 
in  Canada  and  in  Bermuda.  We  hit  our 
peak  last  year  at  1,262  members.  We’re 
now  at  1,158.  We  have  all  of  GateHouse 
Media’s  [papers].  All  of  E.W.  Scripps, 
and,  until  January,  we  had  all  of  Lee 
Enterprises.  Those  are  the  big  groups. 
There  are  numerous  smaller  groups. 

“We’ve,  actually  been  blessed  that  our 
design  was  not  to  grow  members.  Our 
design  was  to  provide  services  to  news¬ 
papers.  There  was  no  magic,  no  promo¬ 
tion  really,  no  great  sales  pitch.  It  was, 
here’s  the  services  we  provide. 

If  you  want  them,  it’s  better  to 
be  a  member  than  not.” 

As  Carlsen  prepares  to  retire 
after  the  group’s  124th  annual 
convention  in  Chicago  on 
Oct.  25-27,  Inland  is  a  different 
place  —  and  not,  as  with  several 
other  newspaper  associations, 
because  it  has  shrunken  in 
membership  or  ambition,  or 
disappeared  altogether.  In  an 
interview  with  E^P,  he  reflects 
on  the  past  and  the  future  of 
Inland,  newspaper  associations 
and  the  industry. 


“We  think  we've  found  a  good  niche," 
Carlsen  says  of  the  Inland  Press  Association. 

Q.  Inland  has  always  prided  itself 
on  relatively  cheap  training  sessions 
and  seminars.  But  now  budgets  are 
squeezed  even  more.  Has  that 
advantage  been  blunted? 

Inland’s  course  of  action  has  been  to 
find  even  more  cost-effective  ways  to 
present,  like  moving  from  live  training 
to  a  substantial  number  of  Webinars. 
Newspapers  are  able  to  exploit  that 
cost  structure.  They  pay  $75  to  rig  up 
a  Webinar  in  a  conference  room  and 
bring  in  35  or  40  employees.  We’re  also 
moving  to  even  less  expensive  facilities 
for  live  meetings. 

Q.  In  the  past  two  decades-plus, 
Inland  has  moved  beyond  the 


Midwest,  but  it  seems  to  retain  that 
Midwest  nuts-andrbolts  sensibilitj. 

It  doesn’t  mean  that  we  don’t  support 
the  journalism  of  newspapers,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  First  Amendment. 
That’s  vital.  But  we’ve  moved  well 
beyond  that  into  operations  of  news¬ 
papers.  For  example,  newspaper 
circulation  directors  are  often  local  hires 
who  work  their  way  up  into  newspaper 
management.  We  give  them  the  training 
on  things  like  single-copy  marketing, 
home-delivery  customer  ser\ace,  the 
legal  status  of  independent  directors. 

We  do  more  in  the  area  of  human 
resources  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association,  which  no  longer  exists. 

Our  compensation  survey  prettj'  clearly 
is  the  industry  standard.  We  have  some 
very  useful  studies  beyond  even  the 
cost  and  revenue  study,  such  as  the 
monthly  margin  report,  and  we  can  do 
customized  derivative  studies  —  all  very 
confidential  —  that  help  newspapers 
understand  themselves. 

Q.  Understand  themsehes? 

For  instance,  when  Knight  Ridder 
was  in  the  process  of  selling  some 
newspapers,  we  did  a  substantial 


Cartsen’s  travels  have  taken  him  to  Rangoon,  Burma,  left,  where  in  2005  he  presented  a  gift  to  a  Buddhist 
monk  to  pay  for  a  luncheon  for  1,400  area  children.  At  right,  with  schoolchildren  in  Uganda  in  2008. 
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YOON  S.  BYUN,  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE,  APRIL  12 

IT  WAS  Easter  Sunday,  in  any  language,  and  a  man 

named  Mehmet  Cerezcioglu  was  in  attendance  at  the 

sunrise  service  held  next  to  the  venerable  lighthouse  in 

Scituate,  Mass.  Photographer  Byun  ^ 

_  ...  11  1  ^JSkSubmit  your  photos  for  this 

spotted  him  with  eyes  closed  and  an  \M^section'  E-mail  us  at 

unusually  “intense  look  on  his  face.”  hottype@editorandpubiisher.com 

He  told  Byun  he  had  awoken  early, 

walked  outside  and  saw  the  stars  and  moon  and  decided  to 
attend  the  service.  “I’m  not  a  Christian,  but  I  love  Jesus,  I  love 
Buddha,”  Cerezcioglu  explained.  He’s  a  native  of  Turkey  who 
still  spends  half  his  time  in  Istanbul.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


New  hit  ‘This  Time’  for  Motown? 


custom  study  comparing  their  largest 
newspaper  with  other  papers  in  size, 
union  status,  etc.,  so  they  could  show 
that  things  were  not  as  bad  in  the 
overall  marketplace  as  people  believed  j 
them  to  be  then. 

Our  financial  studies  have  saved 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  considerable 
sums  of  money.  One  metro  daily  used 
our  studies  to  convince  an  arbitrator 
in  a  labor  case  that  the  mailroom  was  i 
overstaffed.  That  publisher  later  told  i 
me  Inland  had  saved  them  millions.  i 
We  think  w'e’ve  found  a  good  niche.  j 

Q.  Another  niche  seems  to  be  family- 
owTied  newspapers. 

We  have  become  sort  of  a  circle-the- 
wagons  point  for  the  family  newspaper  i 
and  family  owmers.  W^e  have  an  annual  i 
conference  for  that  group,  and  provide  j 
special  attention  for  them.  Much  of  ! 
our  board  is  dravvm  from  the  ranks  of 
family-owned  groups  and  family-owned  i 
stand-alone  newspapers.  And  because 
my  background  is  as  an  independent 
family  newspaper  owner,  I  think  we 
have  a  special  empathy  for  that 
constituency. 

I  should  point  out  that  family  owners 
are  a  very  optimistic  group.  This  is  a 
group  that  still  inve.sts  in  its  news¬ 
papers.  This  group  doesn’t  have  to  talk 
to  Wall  Street. 

Q  You’ve  told  me  you’re  bullish  on 
newspapers,  but ... 

I  feel  newspapers  have  not  been  as 
proactive  as  I  would  like  to  see  them 
be,  on  addressing  the  issues  of  their 
strengths.  Back  in  my  days  with  Proctor 
&  Gamble,  if  we  had  a  problem  with 
perceptions  we  would  deal  with  it  i 

aggressively.  For  instance,  when  Crisco 
w’asn’t  selling  well  in  the  South  because 
people  were  still  using  lard,  we  sent 
home  economists  out  to  talk  shows  to 
talk  about  recipes  using  Crisco. 

Newspapers  have  a  strength  that  I 
think  is  really  undersold.  It  is  still  by  I 
far  the  most  effective  medium  on  behalf  | 
of  the  retail  merchant.  That  Friday  ! 

after  Thanksgiving,  [shopping  traffic] 
is  not  built  by  the  Internet,  it’s  not  built 
by  radio  advertising.  It’s  built  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  We  need  to  get  the 
message  out  more  effectively  that  it 
still  works,  and  that  retailers  still 
depend  on  it.  a 

Visit  www.e(litorandpublisher.coni/ 
news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports.  ' 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Detroit  Media  Partners,  the 
business  unit  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  The  Detroit 
News,  figures  it  has  a  hit  on  its  hands 
with  the  song  for  its  new  branding 
campaign.  So  if  the  song  “This  Time”  by 
Brian  Vander  Ark  and  his  Michigan- 
based  band  The  Verve  Pipe  doesn’t 
move  you  to  buy  a  newspaper,  Detroit 
Media  hopes  you’ll  buy  the  single. 

On  April  21,  in  perhaps  a  newspaper 
first,  Detroit  Media  released  “This 
Time”  as  a  single,  available  exclusively 
on  iTunes.  Singer  Vander  Ark  noted  that 
the  song  was  the  first  he  has  recorded 


that  he  did  not  write,  but  felt  he  w  anted 
to  be  part  of  the  effort.  The  tune  was 
originally  written,  arranged  and  recorded 
at  Harvest  Music  +  Sound  Design  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  co-produced  by 
Detroit  Media. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  a  newspaper  company  has  ever 
commissioned,  published  and  is  actively 
marketing  an  anthem  for  their  commu¬ 
nity,”  Rich  Harshbarger,  Detroit  Media’s 
vice  president  of  consumer  marketing, 
said  in  a  statement.  “Music  has  the 
ability  to  emotionally  transport  people.” 

Check  out  the  song  at  The  E&P  Pub, 
at  http://tinyurl.com/dgjtou.  S 
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Some  surprises,  and  nod  to  online 


The  Las  Vegas  Sun’s  Alexandra  Berzon,  top,  reports  to  her  parents  the  news  of  her  Pulitzer 
win.  At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  which  for  the  first  time  won  two  Pulitzers  in  a  single  year, 
PolitiFact 'Editor/Washington  Bureau  Chief  Bill  Adair  hugs  a  colleague  upon  receiving  word. 


Five  wins  for  ‘New  York  Times’  but 
the  rest  spread  around,  with  Web 
influence  growing 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  2009  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
announced  on  April  20,  had 
something  for  everyone:  a  major 
daily  winning  a  string  of  awards,  the 
first  mainly  online  entry  to  take  a  final¬ 
ist  prize  and  a  handful  of  smaller  dailies 
sprinkled  in  the  bunch.  While  The  New 
York  Times  grabbed  attention  with  five 
prizes,  the  accolades  were  well  spread, 
from  Las  Vegas  to  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  and 
on  topics  ranging  from  Afghanistan  to 


;  western  wildfires. 

!  “These  are  tough 
times  for  news- 
:  papers,  but  amid 
the  gloomy  talk 
1  there  was  a  kind 
!  of  elixir,”  Pulitzer 
i  Administrator  Sig 
Gissler  said  during 
I  the  announcements, 

I  referring  to  the 
j  feeling  among 
i  Pulitzer  Board  Detroit  Free  Press  r 

members  as  they  Schaefer,  left,  and 
i  met  to  select  the  Pulitzer  win  fc 

i  winners  the  week  prior.  “The  watchdog 
I  still  barks  and  the  watchdog  still  bites,” 
i  he  added.  Fewer  entries  came  in  overall. 


Detroit  Free  Press  reporters  Jim 
Schaefer,  left,  and  M.L.  Elrick  celebrate 
their  Pulitzer  win  for  local  reporting. 


2000  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners 

Public  Service:  Las  Vegas  Sun 
Breaking  News  Rf;poRTiNG: 

The  New  York  Times  staff 

iNMiSTIGATrV'i:  REPORTING: 

David  Barstow,  The  New  York  Times 

Explanatory  Reporting:  Bettina 
Boxall  and  Julie  Cart,  Los  Angeles  Times 

Local  Reporting:  Detroit  Free  Press 
staff,  Ryan  Gabrielson  and  Paul  Giblin, 
the  East  Valley  Tribune,  Mesa,  Ariz.  (Tie) 

National  Reporting: 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  staff 

International  Reporting: 

The  New  York  Times  staff 
Feature  Writing:  Lane  DeGregory, 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

Commentary:  Eugene  Robinson, 

The  Washington  Post 

Crh  icism:  Holland  Cotter,  New  York  Times 
Editorial  Writing:  Mark  Mahoney, 

The  Post-Star,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y 

Editorial  Cartooning:  Steve  Breen, 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

Breaking  News  Photography: 

Patrick  Farrell,  The  Miami  Herald 

FF.ATLTRE  Photography: 

Damon  Winter,  New  York  Times 


however,  with  1,028 
submissions,  down 
from  last  year’s  1,16?. 

Gissler  also  warned 
that  if  newspapers 
continue  to  cut  back, 
no  other  news  outlets 
will  be  as  well- 
positioned  to  do 
Pulitzer-level  work. 
“Who  would  be  doing 
this  day  to  day  if  we 
rters  Jim  didn’t  have  news- 

.  Elrick  celebrate  papers?”  he  asked, 

cal  reporting.  Several  winning 

entries  came  from  papers  suffering  in 
the  down  economy,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  East  Valley  Tribune  of  Mesa, 
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j  and  it  s  even  better  [the  stories]  stopped 
people  from  dying  in  these  conditions  * 

I  —  Jennifer  Saba 


The  New  York  Times’  Damon  Winter  scored  a  Feature  Photography  win  for  his  photos  of 
Barack  Obama  on  the  campaign  trail.  This  photo  was  taken  on  Feb.  4  in  East  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Ariz.,  —  which  shared  the  Local  |  UnriQC  Villi 

Reporting  prize  —  have  both  cut  delivery  Ldu  I uljdu  uUII 
or  production  on  certain  days,  while  two  Public  Service 

Pulitzer  winners  from  the  Tribune  had  It  started  with  a  flurry  of  news  stories 

recently  been  laid  off.  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  about 

“It  comes  in  a  year  when  a  lot  of  construction  deaths  on  the  Vegas  strip, 

newspapers  are  on  the  ropes,”  New  York  \  The  reports  began  to  add  up  —  one. 
Times  Executive  Editor  Bill  Keller  told  i  then  two,  then  nine  write-ups,  all  in  a 
just  after  he  learned  of  the  wins.  |  short  time  span. 

“It  is  a  reminder  of  what  newspapers  I  It  caught  the  attention  of  the  Lew 
can  do  that  others  can’t.”  Besides  i  Vegas  Sun,  the  enterprise-oriented 

lengthy  and  costly  reporting,  he  cites  |  paper  that  is  distributed  in  the  Review- 

having  enough  resources  to  file  count-  j  Journal,  its  joint  operating  partner, 
less  FOIA  requests  and  repeatedly  going  I  The  Sun  sent  reporter  Alexandra 
to  court  if  need  be.  i  Berzon  to  check  out  the  con.struction 

But  online  clearly  took  a  spot  in  the  i  deaths  —  and  she  went  on  to  write  more 

Pulitzer  mix  more  prominently  than  j  than  50  stories  that  covered  the  severe 

ever  before,  with  the  awards  allowing  j  safety  flaws  of  building  sites  in  Las 

Web-only  news  sites  a  chance  to  com-  !  Vegas,  bringing  the  issue  to  the 

pete  for  the  first  time  —  though  none  i  attention  of  federal  officials, 

of  them  won.  Half  of  the  14  winners,  j  The  Sun’s  work  earned  it  the  2009 

however,  were  boosted  by  significant  |  Pulitzer  for  public  service.  The  awards 

multimedia  content.  Politico,  which  !  committee  cited  it  for  “exposure  of  the 
produces  a  print  newspaper  but  is  i  high  death  rate  among  construction 

mainly  known  for  its  popular  Web  site,  i  workers  on  the  Las  Vegas  strip  amid  lax 

was  named  a  finalist,  for  cartooning,  and  enforcement  of  regulations 

the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  won  for  j  leading  to  changes  in  policy 
its  PolitiFact  fact-checking  operation,  !  and  improved  safety 
primarily  an  online  offering.  Some  65  conditions.” 
entries  from  37  online-only  outlets  were  “We’re  thrilled  and 
received,  but  21  sites  were  rejected  from  stunned,”  said  Managing 
competing  because  their  day-to-day  con-  Editor  Michael  J.  Kelley, 
tent  was  not  “primarily”  original  report-  “When  you  are  a  paper  this 
ing  but  more  link-aggregation.  At  least  size,  you  don’t  expect  to 
half  a  dozen  members  of  the  Pulitzer  win  the  Pulitzer  in  public 
jury  were  from  Web-only  newsrooms.  i  service.” 

“It  is  fair  to  say  that  online-only  news  i  Since  the  series  was 
organizations  had  a  fairly  significant  i  published,  Kelley  said, 

role,”  Gissler  adds.  “They  have  made  a  j  there  hasn’t  been  one  death 

successful  step  forward  for  the  Pulitzer  |  reported  since  June;  “It’s  Ryan  Gabrii 

Prizes.”  I  wonderful  to  be  recognized  Reporting  P 


nieNewforklimes 


Five  prizes 

Executive  Editor  Bill  Keller  of  The 
New  York  Times  said  the  Gray  Lady’s 
sweep  of  five  Pulitzers  shows  why  news¬ 
papers  are  still  relevant  —  and  should 
not  be  written  off  so  quickly  in  the 
growing  Web  world.  Keller  stressed  tjiat 
winning  so  many  awards  in  news-related 
categories  indicates  why  having  such 
resources  is  important.  “A  lot  of  great 
freelancers  do  great  work,  and  I  am  a 
fan  of  citizen  journalism,”  he  said.  “But 
there  is  some  stuff  that  only  an  experi¬ 
enced  professional  news  staff"  can  do.” 

He  pointed  to  the  international  award 
!  and  cited  the  tremendous  resources 
!  involved  in  covering  news  in  places  like 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  noting  at 
least  nine  names  were  attached  to  those 
entries.  “That  is  a  big  investment,  the 
i  travel,  security,  time,”  he  noted.  “It  is . 
really  hard  work  to  do.  That  is  why 
fewer  and  fewer  papers  do  it.”  Keller 
!  joked  about  the  photo  prize,  “There  was 
j  a  kind  of  myth  that  the  Times  was  a 
word  paper  rather  than  a  photo  paper.” 
i  The  awards  come  as  the  Times 
\  faces  economic  problems  that  have 
!  already  sparked  a  10-day  staff  furlough 
I  and  salary  cut.  “I  am  an  optimist,”  he 
I  declared.  Work  like  that  honored  by  the 
‘  Pulitzer,  he  points  out,  is  “the  reason 
j  some  newspapers  will  survive.” 
j  ~  Joe  Strupp 

Eastllalle]Iribune.Me$a.lli1z. 

Local  Reporting  (Tie) 

For  all  the  woes  suffered  at  the  East 
Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  —  cuts  in 


Since  the  series  was 
I  published,  Kelley  said, 
j  there  hasn’t  been  one  death 
I  reported  since  June;  “It’s 
I  wonderful  to  be  recognized 


Ryan  Gabrielson,  left,  and  Paul  Giblin  toast  their  Local 
Reporting  Pulitzer  at  the  East  Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa,  Ariz. 
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Patrick 
Farrell  of 
The  Miami 
Herald  won 
for  such 
images  as 
this  one  of 
Frantz 
'  Samedi 
loading  his 
drowned 
daughter’s 
body  onto  a 
pickup  in 
Haiti. 


frequency  as  well  as  in  the  newsroom  — 
the  paper’s  Pulitzer  win  for  local  report¬ 
ing  means  all  the  more  to  its  staffers. 

Like  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  also 
received  the  local  reporting  prize,  the 
East  Valley  Tribune  cut  its  print-edition 
days  in  January.  It  currently  publishes 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  This  month,  the  paper  will 
drop  Saturdays. 

The  Pulitzer  committee  cited 
reporters  Ryan  Gabrielson,  28,  and 
Paul  Giblin,  45,  for  “their  adroit  use  of 
limited  resources  to  reveal  in  print  and 
online,  how  a  popular  sheriff’s  focus  on 
immigration  enforcement  endangered 
investigation  of  violent  crime  and  other 
aspects  of  public  safety.” 

But  only  half  the  team  was  present 
in  the  newsroom  when  the  winning 
prizes  were  announced.  Giblin  had  been 
cut  in  a  round  of  January  layoffs  that 
swept  half  the  newsroom.  So  was  the 
assignment  editor  on  the  stories,  Patti 
Epler.  “Considering  what  we  have 
gone  through,  this  is  just  sweet,”  said 
Gabrielson. 

Said  Giblin,  “I  thought  journalism  was 


Steve  Breen  of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and 
Syndicate  scored  his  second  editorial  cartooning 
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done  with  me  when  I  got  laid  off.  This  is 
nice.”  He  has  co-founded  a  local  online- 
only  news  outlet,  arizonaguardian.com. 

—  Jennifer  Saba 

St.  Petersburg  (fla.)  Times 

National  Reporting 
One  of  the  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  won  Monday 
represents  the  closest  the 
Pulitzer  Board  has  come  to 
bestowing  its  prestigious 
award  on  online  journalism. 

PolitiFact,  a  fact-checking 
initiative  for  the  2008 
presidential  campaign,  was 
designed  and  operated  as  a 
Web-first  reporting  project. 

Now  the  site’s  “Obama- 
meter”  and  “Truth-O-Meter’! 
rating  systems  continue  to 
monitor  President  Obama 
and  others  on  their  current 
performance.  Mark  Mah 

“PolitiFact,  for  us,  was  the  in  Glens  F 

first  product  we  ever  created  Editorial  V 
with  the  Web-first  idea  totally 

in  mind,”  Times  Executive 
Editor  Neil  Brown  noted. 

The  Web  site  was  even  built 
outside  the  newspaper’s 
content  management  system. 

“Items  almost  never  ap¬ 
pear  in  print  before  the  Web, 
it’s  almost  always  the  other 
way  around,”  said  Brown. 
“Sometimes  they  never  make 
print  at  all.” 

Of  the  National  Reporting 
award,  the  Pulitzer  Board 
said  PolitiFact  “used  probing 
reporters  and  the  power 
I  Creators  of  the  World  Wide  Web  to 
;  Pulitzer.  examine  more  than  750 


political  claims,  separating  rhetoric 
from  truth  to  enlighten  voters.” 

The  newspaper  also  won  in  the 
Feature  Writing  category. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ThePost-Star.  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 

Editorial  Writing  ■ 

Mark  Mahoney,  who  brought  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Editorial  Writing  to 
the  31,000-circulation  Post-Star  in 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  says  government 
secrecy  is  “just  something  that’s  always 
bugged  me.  The  government  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  there’s  just  no  reason 
for  them  to  keep  any  secrets  —  who 
the  hell  are  they?” 

The  Pulitzer  Board  noted  Mahoney’s 
campaign  for  government  transparency, 
citing  his  “relentless,  down-to-earth 
editorials  on  the  perils  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy,  effectively  admonishing 
citizens  to  uphold  their  right  to  know.” 

“‘Shush’  is  not  open  government,”  was 
a  headline  which  t>'pified  the  frequent 
editorials  Mahoney  wrote  about  local 
-  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy. 
He  excoriated 
county  govern¬ 
ment  for  trying 
to  adopt  a  budget 
without  complete 
transparency. 

“One  of  the 
things  we  try  to 
do  is  to  instruct 
people  on  how 
to  [get  public 
information] 

Mark  Mahoney  of  The  Post-Star  themselves,  to 
in  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  revels  in  his  empower  them- 
Editorial  Writing  Pulitzer  with  one  selves  ”  said 
of  his  three  daughters.  Christa.  Mahoney.  He 

created  a  blog,  “Your  Right  to  Know,” 
which  includes  advice  on  getting  public 
information.  One  of  the  Pulitzer-nomi¬ 
nated  editorials  was  a  self-help  guide 
of  sorts  to  requesting  and  obtaining 
documents. 

“We  wrote,  ‘If  you  need  any  help,  give 
me  a  call,’”  Mahoney  said.  And  people 
did  call,  including  a  man  who  had  been 
trying  to  get  payroll  information  from 
his  municipality  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mahoney  has  been  the  editorial  page 
editor  at  Lee  Enterprises-owned  Post- 
Star  since  1999-  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Looking  for  a  new  position?  Visit 
VSX  www.edjtorandpublistier.com/jobs 
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took  first  place  for  column 
writing  for  a  portfolio  of  five 
columns  on  Trail  Blazers  fan 
Katie  Shearer,  who  was  fight¬ 
ing  malignant  melanoma. 

For  a  full  list  of  winners,  go  to 
http://tinyurl.com/dcx7k5. 


Washington  Post  Metro  Editor 
R.B.  Brennt'r  is  the  recipient 
of  the  2009  DeWitt  Carter 
Reddick  Award,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  given  by  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
College  of  Communication. 


The  Oregonian’s  John 
Can/ano  has  been  named 
America’s  top  sports  columnist 
for  2009  by  the  Associated 
Press  Sports  Editors.  Canzano 


Catherine  1,.  Sentt  has  been 
named  executive  director  of 
The  Inland  Press  Association, 
succeeding  longtime  Executive 
Director  RavCarlsen. 


director  of  Hearst  Corp.’s  Connecticut 
Newspaper  Group.  McCumber  most 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


GEORGIA 

Cynthia  Tucker  is  taking  on  a  new  role 
as  political  columnist  for  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  and  will  be 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.  Tucker  most 
recently  served  as  editorial  page  editor. 
Andre  Jackson  has  been  named  editorial 
editor.  Previously,  he  was  senior  editor 
for  business,  federal  and  state  news. 

Ken  Foskett  has  been  named  opinion 
editor.  He  most  recently  served  as  a 
commentary  editor. 
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BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


FLORIDA  ,  ■ 

Lucy  Talley  ‘ 

Lucy  Talley  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  The 
Florida  Times-Union  in , Jacksonville.  Talley’s 
newspaper  career  began  in  1979  at  The  Ledger 

in  several 


LOUISIANA 

Sean  Green  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Bossier  Press-Tribune  in 
Bossier  City.  Green  most  recently  served 
the  newspaper  as  a  reporter/photogra¬ 
pher.  Before  that,  he  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Banner-News  in  Magnolia,  Ark. 


in  Lakeland,  where  she  served 
advertising  roles  before  being  promoted  to 
advertising  director.  In  1995  she  was  named 
director  of  advertising  for  The  Post  and  Courier 
in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  was  promoted  to 'general  manager  in  2000. 
Talley  was  named  publisher  of  the  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post  in  2004.  Two 
years  later,  she  was  named  VP/newspapers  for  Morris  Communications 
Co.  She  was  named  the  Times-Union’s  associate  publisher  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Talley  succeeds  Carl  Cannon,  who  retired  in  December  2007. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Doug  Most  has  been  named  deputy 
managing  editor/features  at  The  Boston 
Globe.  Most  has  served  as  editor  of 
the  Globe’s  Sunday  magazine  since 
2003.  He  succeeds  Fiona  Luis. 


director  of  automotive,  real  estate,  and 
consumer  classified. 


ALABAMA 

Scott  M.  Brown  has  been  named  interim 
publisher  of  the  TimesDaily  in  Florence. 
Previously,  Brown  was  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  Tennessee  Valley  Printing.  He 
succeeds  Stephen  A.  Schmidt.  Scott  Morris 
has  been  named  interim  executive 
editor.  Morris  has  worked  at  The 
Decatur  Daily  for  more  than  21  years, 
most  recently  serving  as  managing 
editor.  He  succeeds  T.  Wayne  Mitchell. 


MICHIGAN 

Matt  Sharp  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Flint  Journal.  He  also  will  serve 
as  publisher  of  The  Saginaw  News 
and  The  Bay  City  Times.  Previously, 
Sharp  served  as  publisher  of  Michigan 
Business  Review.  He  succeeds  his  father, 
Dave  Sharp,  who  is  retiring  after  four 
years  in  the  position. 


COLORADO 

Don  Rogers  has  been  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  Vail  Daily.  He  has  been 
associate  publisher  since  August  2008. 
Rogers,  who  served  as  editor  previously, 
left  the  paper  in  February  2008  to 
become  publisher  of  The  Record  Courier 
in  Gardnerville,  Nev.,  but  returned  to 
Vail  Daily  nine  months  later. 


Jodi  McFarland  is  the  new  community 
editor  at  The  Saginaw  News.  She  is 
promoted  from  metro  editor. 


ARIZONA 

Traci  Carl  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Associated  Press’  new  West  Desk,  based 
in  Phoenix.  Previously,  she  served  as 
the  AP’s  bureau  chief  for  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 


CONNECTICUT 
Richard  Graziano  hcis  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Hartford  Courant. 
Graziano  most  recently  was  general 
manager  of  WTIC-TV  and  WTXX-TV, 
and  will  continue  as  such. 


MINNESOTA 

William  Dillon  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Faribault  Daily  News.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  in  February'  2008 
as  news  editor. 


CALIFORNIA 
Gary  Tackett  has  been  named  classified 
director  for  The  Orange  County 
Register.  Previously,  he  served  as 


David  McCumber  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Advocate  in  Stamford  and 
Greenwich  Time,  as  well  as  editorial 


MISSISSIPPI 

Rex  Maynor  has  been  named  interim 

publisher  of  the  Laurel  Leader  Call. 
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1  Maynor  is  a  vice  president  for  sales  and 
marketing  for  Community  Newspaper 
;  Holdings  Inc.,  and  served  as  publisher 
i  of  The  Huntsville  (Texas)  Item  and  The 
Stanly  News  and  Press  of  Albemarle, 

1  N.C.  He  succeeds  Chris  Zimmerman, 
j  who  had  served  as  publisher  since 
November  2006. 

I  MONTANA 

Lynn  Lloyd  has  been  named  interim 
publisher  at  The  Montana  Standard 
;  in  Butte.  Lloyd  has  sensed  as  the  news- 
j  j  paper’s  controller  for  the  past  six  years, 
j ;  She  succeeds  Janet  Taylor. 

' '  OREGON 

I  Jeff  Avgeris  has  been  named  Internet 
sales  and  development  manager  of  The 
Register-Guard  in  Eugene.  Previously, 
he  was  the  strategic  account  rep  for  AZ- 
Central.com  at  The  Arizona  Republic. 

I  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
James  Bennett  has  been  named  interim 

I I  regional  editor  of  the  Florence  Momi ng 
j  News  and  Carolina  Publishing  Group. 

!  j  Bennett  most  recently  was  managing 
I  editor  of  the  Independent  Tribune  in 

I  Kannapolis,  N.C.  He  succeeds  Harry 
Logan,  who  is  retiring. 

i  I  TEXAS 

Jay  Strickland  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Kaufman  Herald.  He 
■  i  previously  served  as  executive  editor 
j  j  of  The  Commerce  Journal  in  Greenville, 
j  Strickland  assumes  many  of  the  duties 
i  previously  handled  by  Michael  Gresham, 
j  who  has  been  named  interim  publisher 
j  of  the  Kaufman  Herald  and  the  Terrell 
j  I  Tribune. 

II  VIRGINIA 

Craig  Moon,  president/publisher  of  USA 
!  j  Today  in  McClean,  has  retired.  Moon, 
j  j  who  had  been  with  Gannett  for  23  years, 
j  also  oversaw  USA  Weekend,  the  Detroit 
Media  Partnership,  Gannett  Offset  and 
I  Military  Times.  He  also  served  as  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Division,  and  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Tennessean  in  Nashville  and  the 
Piedmont  Newspaper  Group. 

Jennifer  Carroll  has  been  appointed  vice 
1 1  president  and  senior  editor  of  Gannett ’s 
!  j  ContentOne,  a  new  initiative  to  gather 
j  and  distribute  news  across  the  company. 

I  Carroll  most  recently  serv  ed  as  vice 
I  president  of  content  at  Gannett  Digital, 
j  and  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 
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Whitelaw  Reid 

95,  Died  April  18 
EDITOR/PRESIDENT/CHAIRMAN, 
THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

The  newspaperman 
and  lifelong  sports¬ 
man  joined  his  family’s 
newspaper  in  1938,  after 
graduating  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  and  studying 
printing  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 
After  serving  first  in  the 
shop  and  then  the 
business  offices,  Reid 
was  assigned  to  the 
London  bureau  as  a  war 
correspondent.  When 
the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  World  War  II,  he 
became  a  Navy  flier. 

Named  for  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  Horace  Greeley’s 
Tribune,  Reid  as  editor 
saw  the  paper  his  father 
had  merged  with  the 
Herald  improve  —  only 
to  decline.  In  1958,  as 
chairman,  he  sold  the 
Herald  Tribune,  which, 
after  labor  strife  in  the 
1960s,  was  merged  into 
the  short-lived  World 
Journal  Herald.  Reid 
later  started  an  un¬ 
related  business,  which 
he  led  until  1975. 

Sailor,  swimmer  and 
skiier  for  much  of  his 
life,  Reid  was  an  avid 
tennis  player,  earning 


senior  championships 
into  his  90s. 

Reid  was  bom  and 
died  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y. 

Michael  Stern 

98,  Died  April  7 
JOURNALIST/PHILANTHROPIST 

A  CRIME  AND 

combat 

reporter  known 
in  recent  years 
for  medical 
philanthropies 
and  bringing  the 
USS  Intrepid  to 
New  York,  Stern  left 
college  to  write  for 
newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  work  for 
the  Brooklyn  district 
attorney  —  a  part-time 
job  that  helped  convict 
prostitution  ringleaders 
and  led  to  his  first  book. 
He  later  co-authored 
Flight  From  rerror  with 
early  Nazi  journalist  and 
defector  Otto  Strasser. 

As  a  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  c-or- 
respondent  in  World 
War  II,  Stem  and  fellow 
colleague  Fred  Rosen 
made  it  to  Rome  a  day 
ahead  of  Gen.  Mark 
Clark’s  forces.  He 
remained  in  Italy  for  50 
years,  producing  inves¬ 
tigative  pieces  —  notably 
breaking  the  story  of  an 


OSS  officer’s  murder  by 
two  of  his  men  —  and 
produced  several  movies. 

Stem  also  founded  the 
Parkinson’s  Research 
Foundation  and  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Zachary 
Fisher  to  start  the 
Alzheimer’s  Research 

Foundation.  The 
two  also  created 
a  program  to  ‘ 
house  families 
visiting  hospital¬ 
ized  military 
personnel  and  - 
converted  the 
scrapped  aircraft  carrier 
into  the  Intrepid  Air, 

Sea  &  Space  Museum. 

Jack  D.  Hunter 

87,  Died  April  13 
REPORTER/WRITING  COACH 

STARTING  AND 

ending  his  career  in' 
newsrooms,  the  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  first  went 
under  cover  for  the  U.S. 
Army  in  post-war  Ger¬ 
many,  exposing  Nazis 
waiting  to  reorganize. 

Hunter  moved  from 
news  reporting  to  PR  to 
Congressional  speech¬ 
writing,  wrote  17  books 
(his  first.  The  Blue  Max, 
became  a  movie),  and 
coached  writing  at  The 
Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville,  and  The 
St.  Augustine  Record. 


Call  for  Entries 

AAAS  Kavli  Science  journalism  Awards 

New  Endowment.  New  Name.  Same  Program. 

The  AAAS  Kavli  Science  Journalism  Awards  honor  distinguished  reporting  on  the  sciences, 
engineering  and  mathematics.  Panels  of  journalists  select  the  winners.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  there  will  be  two  awards  in  the  television  category. 

•  Spot  News/Feature  Reporting  (20  minutes  or  less)  •  In-Depth  Reporting  (More  than  20  minutes) 

DEADLINE:  i  August  2009 

www.aaas.org/SJAwards 

THE  tit  KAVLI  FOUNDATION  li^AAAS 
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EDITORIAL 


With  their  usual  disastrous  sense  of  timing,  newspapers  pick 
exactly  the  wrong  time  to  reject  The  Associated  Press 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
talent  for  self-destruction  in 
recent  years  never  fails  to 
astonish.  Handed  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  newsgathering  and  a  head 
start  on  online  content  distribution, 
newspapers  managed  to  squander  both. 
Racking  up  huge  profit  margins  and 
amassing  so  much  cash  that  Wall 
Street  s  biggest  complaint  was  about 
their  supposedly  bloated  reserves,  news¬ 
paper  companies  either  sold  themselves 
off  looking  for  even  bigger  paydays,  or 
ran  up  huge  markers  to  buy  papers 
whose  value  they  are 
now  writing  down. 

Having  proven  so 
wrong  at  such  critical 
junctures,  many  news¬ 
papers  are  now  taking 
another  wrong  turn. 

They’ve  decided  that  one 
of  their  most  inspired 
creations.  The  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  cooperative,  is  now  one  of  their 
biggest  problems.  Newspapers  ranging 
from  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis  to 
New  York’s  Daily  News  have  given  their 
two-year  notice  to  withdraw  from  the 
cooperative.  Newspapers  are  trying  to 
recreate  mini-APs  with  nearby  publish¬ 
ers,  or  they’re  flirting  with  CNN  — 
which  might  one  day  actually  detail  its 
thus-far  vague  AP  alternative. 

The  case  against  AP  turns  out  to  be  an 
assortment  of  rationalizations  that  seem 
to  change  with  each  passing  month. 

Take  the  eost  issue.  AP  no  doubt 
stumbled  in  structuring  and  pricing 
its  original  content  menus.  The  more 
recent  Member  Choice  program  increases 
options  on  content  and  delivery.  At  the 
same  time,  AP  cut  member  assessments 


Are  newspapers 
not  recognizing 
their  increasing 
need  for  regional, 
international,  or 
state  coverage? 


by  $30  million  this  year,  and  will  reduce 
them  another  $30  million  to  $35 
million  next  year. 

AP  is  a  big  number  in  the  new'sroom 
budget,  to  be  sure.  But  its  value  proposi¬ 
tion  is  undeniable.  You  would  expect 
MediaNews  Group  CEO  Dean  Singleton 
to  defend  AP  as  its  current  chairman  — 
but  you  can’t  rebut  his  observation  that 
AP  accounts  for  just  6%  of  the  chain’s 
total  newsroom  expenses,  while  provid¬ 
ing  35%  of  its  content.  It’s  the  same 
story  with  many  other  newspapers. 

How  is  it  that  newspapers,  especially 
big-city  dailies,  that  are 
so  eager  to  opt  out  of  AP 
cannot  see  that  their 
need  is  just  beginning 
for  its  network  of  state, 
regional,  national  and 
international  journal¬ 
ists?  Metros  busy  shut¬ 
ting  down  bureaus  at 
home  and  abroad  sim¬ 
ply  are  not  generating  that  journalism. 

AP  is  chasing  down  the  rogue  aggre¬ 
gators  that  steal  newspaper  content  far 
more  effectively  than  individual  papers 
could  ever  do.  And  it’s  a  good  bet  AP 
will  be  paid  for  the  real  value  of  its  con¬ 
tent  in  its  upcoming  new  contract  with 
Google.  AP’s  successful  pursuit  of  non¬ 
newspaper  income  streams  amounts  to 
a  great  subsidy  for  newspapers  —  which 
get  access  to  all  its  resources  while  con¬ 
tributing  just  25%  of  its  total  revenue. 
And  unlike  its  newspaper  critics,  AP  has 
no  debt  weighing  it  down. 

A  less  self-destructive  industry'  with 
a  cooperative  of  this  kind  would  realize 
its  hard-earned  value,  and  would  not 
weaken  it  as  a  player  in  the  marketplace 
for  content. 
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NOW  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  SNA  FOUNDATION  AND  POYNTER’S  NEWSU 


Need  help  with 
strategies  for  managing 
a  multimedia  newsroom? 


Visit  “Leading  an  Online  Newsroom:  What  You  Need  to  Know,” 
a  free  e-learning  course  designed  to  help  local  newspaper  editors 
tackle  the  challenges  of  publishing  in  the  digital  age. 


Rethinking  the  evolution  of  your  newsroom  to  a  multimedia  organization 
doesn’t  come  easy.  This  course  will  help  you  understand  how  to  manage 
essential  concepts  for  your  newsroom  in  a  digital  age,  whether  you’re  dealing 
with  staff  and  their  schedules  or  producing  multimedia  packages  for  the  Web. 


In  “Leading  an  Online  Newsroom,”  you  will  learn: 

•  The  importance  of  instituting  a  WEB-FIRST  MENTALITY 

•  Developing  a  NEW  RHYTHM  --  proven  practices  for  improving  and 
adapting  your  newsroom  workflow 

•  Going  BEYOND  THE  NEWSROOM  -  how  partnerships  can  grow  and 
enhance  your  online  content 

•  Strategies  for  motivating,  training  and  hiring  STAFF 

•  Effective  multimedia  PROJECT  PLANNING 

•  Multimedia  best  practices  from  CASE  STUDY  PROFILES  of  local 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  operations 


SIK\ 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERtCA 

FOUNDATION 


This  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA) 
Foundation,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation.  The  SNA  Foundation  is  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  that 
focuses  exclusively  on  suburban  and  community  newspapers  and  supports 
their  role  as  leading  local  information  providers,  now  and  in  the  future. 


ALSO 

AVAILABLE 


Build  and  Engage 
Local  Audiences 
Online 

•  Get  to  know  your  local 
online  audience  and 
see  what  the  power  of 
local  content  can  mean 
for  you 

•  A  free,  self-directed 
e-learning  course 
sponsored  by  the 
SNA  Foundation 


www.newsu.org/ 

LocalOnlineAudiences 


This  free,  self-directed  course  is  now  available  at:  www.newsu.org/LeadingOnlineNewsroom 


"Da-vt  I  James  1.! 

i  OylirCi.  I  Knight  Foundation  -  — - 

News  University  is  the  home  of  e-learning  for  more  than  1()5,()()()  journali^Js,  educators  and  students  around 
the  world.'lt  is  a  project  of  The  Poynter  Institute  funded  by  the  John  S.  and  James  /,.  Knight  Foundation. 


m 

News  L  ni\ersit\’ 


READYforTAK] 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

For  all  the  reversal  of  fortune  newspapers  have 
endured  over  the  past  half-century  —  the  disappearance 
of  afternoon  papers  from  big  cities,  diminished  house¬ 
hold  penetration  and  accelerated  loss  of  young  readers 
with  each  new  generation  —  bankruptcy  remained  some¬ 
thing  that  was  merely  covered  in  their  business  pages.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  to  someone  else.  Sure,  newspapers  might 
disappear,  but  their  corporate  parents  almost  never  went  bankrupt. 

But  now,  an  unprecedented  number  of  newspaper  companies  are 
turning  the  page  to  Chapter  11.  The  parents  of  two  dailies  fighting  one 
of  the  last  newspaper  wars  in  America,  in  Chicago  —  Tribune  Co. 


and  Sun-Times  Media  Group  —  are  both 
in  bankruptcy.  So  are  Journal  Register 
Co.  and  the  parents  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Star  Tribune  in 
Minneapolis.  Also  in  bankruptcy  is 
Creative  Loafing,  the  second-largest 
publisher  of  alternative  weeklies  —  a 
category  once  thought  immune  to  the 
ills  of  the  dailies  in  the  urban  markets 
they  serve. 

“This  is  different  for  the  newspaper 
business,”  says  analyst  John  Morton,  who 
has  been  entrenched  in  the  industry  for 
decades.  Mike  Simonton,  senior  director 
of  media  and  entertainment  at  credit 
rating  agency  Fitch  Ratings,  concurs: 
“Bankruptcies  in  this  volume  and 
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EOFF? 


For  major  newspaper  companies, 
bankruptcy  is  not  a  last  gasp  hut 
a  chance  for  revival  —  if  done  right. 


Tribune  Co.  CFO  Chandler  Bigelow,  left,  and  attorney  James  F.  Conlan 
leave  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Dec.  10  after 
winning  permission  to  borrow  more  money  to  continue  operations. 


frequency  are  unprecedented.” 

And  more  filings  are  coming, 
Simonton  and  other  analysts 
believe.  Other  companies  are, 
as  they  say,  “exploring”  it. 

One  chain  often  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  bankruptcy 
is  Augusta,  Ga.-based  Morris 
Publishing  Group,  the  owner 
of  The  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville  and  a  dozen  other 
dailies.  As  this  issue  was  going 
to  press,  Morris  was  nearing 
the  end  of  yet  another  waiver 
period  in  which  its  lenders 
gave  it  more  time  to  come  up 
with  an  interest  payment  that 
was  due  in  early  February. 

Morris  is  struggling  under 
$413  million  in  debt,  and  in 
April  its  auditors  said  in  the 
company’s  annual  report  that 
there  are  doubts  it  could  continue  as  a 
going  concern.  Morris  has  hired  restnic- 
turing  specialists  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  — 
the  same  firm  Tribune  hired  before  it 
declared  bankruptcy  —  and  a  law  firm 
with  a  strong  bankruptcy  practice. 
(Morris  officials  didn’t  respond  to  ES^Fs 
inquiries  for  comment.) 

Lee  Enterprises  and  The  McClatchy 
Co.  are  two  chains  Morningstar  equity 
analyst  Tom  Corbett  considers  possible 
bankruptcy  candidates  because  of  their 
high  debt  and  anticipated  continued 
revenue  decline.  Lee’s  balance  sheet  “is 
suffocating  under  a  smothering  amount 
of  debt,”  Corbett  says,  adding  that 
McClatchy  is  “barely  treading  water.”  Yet 
both  continue  to  generate  substantial 
cash  flow,  and  McClatchy  in  particular 
does  not  have  any  significant  debt 
coming  mature  for  the  next  two  years. 
McClatchy  Treasurer  Elaine  Lintecum 
declined  to  comment  for  this  story. 

Lee  spokesman  Dan  Hayes  says  the 
company’s  refinancing  agreements 
reached  in  February  included  chopping 
by  more  than  half  a  $306  million 


payment  due  this  year  on  debt  from  its 
j  Pulitzer  acquisition,  significantly  reduc- 
j  ing  principal  payments  on  its  credit 
I  agreement  for  three  years.  That,  he  adds, 
!  gives  the  company  “a  clear  runway  to 
,  manage  through  the  recession.” 

The  uncertainties  of  the  newspaper 
I  industry  and  the  media  business  in 
;  general,  however,  contribute  to  a  feeling 
i  of  near  helplessness  among  even  the 
i  sawiest  executives,  says  Rich  Nejame,  a 
managing  director  with  a  specialty  in 
restructuring  at  the  investment  bank 
Broadpoint  Securities  Group.  “I  talk  to 
so  many  guys  in  the  media  business,  and 
they  just  see  it  as  a  falling  knife,”  he  says. 
“They  don’t  know  where  it’s  going  to  go, 
or  how  it’s  going  to  sort  itself  out.” 

Those  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
bankruptcy  often  note  that  businesses  in 
some  troubled  industries  emerged  from 
Chapter  11  much  better  for  it.  Airlines 
such  as  United,  for  instance,  rationalized 
their  routes,  shed  excess  airport  gates, 
i  and  combined  with  regional  competitors 
while  they  were  under  bankruptcy 
protection.  But  experts  warn  that  news¬ 


papers  may  not  be  the  kind  ‘ 
of  industry  that  can  benefit 
from  bankruptcy  in  the  same 
manner. 

Not  just  the  economy 

So  what  accounts  for  the 
lines  at  Bankruptcy  Court 
these  days?  Clearly  newspapers 
are  not  alone  in  turning  to 
Chapter  11.  Nearly  6,000  bank¬ 
ruptcy  petitions  were  filed  in 
March  alone  —  up  38%  from  a 
year  ago  and  about  80%  from 
2007,  according  to  Automated 
Access  to  Court  Electronic 
Records,  a  bankruptcy  data 
company.  But  analysts  say  the 
industry  is  suffering  not  so 
much  due  to  the  miserable 
economy  as  it  is  from  the  poor 
business  decisions  newspapers 
have  made  in  recent  years. 

“Most  of  the  problems  [have  arisen] 
because  the  economy  makes  the  positions 
owners  and  managers  put  themselves 
in  untenable,”  says  media  economist 
Robert  G.  Picard.  “But  it  was  the  business 
I  decisions  that  brought  them  to  bankrupt- 
I  cy.  The  economic  times  were  just  enough 
to  push  them  over  the  brink.” 

In  at  least  one  case,  it’s  also  a  matter 
of  repeating  the  same  mistake.  Journal 
Register  Co.,  publisher  of  The  New 
Haven  Register  and  19  other  dailies, 

I  emerged  from  the  wreckage  of  the 
i  community  newspaper  empire  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II  created  in  the  1980s  using 
the  then-novel  technique  of  junk  bond 
financing.  “When  he  couldn’t  meet  his 
obligations,  his  creditors  took  over 
control  of  it  and  turned  it  into  what  is 
ultimately  Journal  Register,”  recalls 
analyst  Morton.  “Following  in  a  certain 
I  pattern,  they  borrowed  a  lot  of  money  for 
I  acquisitions,  particularly  a  big  acquisi- 
I  tion  in  Michigan.  We  know  what  the 
story  is  there  —  they  couldn’t  meet  their 
obligations.” 
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RIDING  OUT  THE  STORM 


IS  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  NEXT? 


But  Morton  and  Picard  both  note  that  | 
most  of  the  newspapers  published  by  ! 

bankrupt  companies  are  actually  turning  | 
operating  profits.  What’s  killing  their  ! 

parent  corporations  are  huge  debt 
burdens.  i 

Tribune  Co.,  reeling  under  more  j 

than  $12  billion  in  debt,  is  one  extreme 
example.  Tribune  borrowed  some  $8.2 
billion  to  complete  Sam  Zell’s  going- 
private  transaction  in  December  2007. 

In  less  than  a  year.  Tribune  chose 
bankruptcy  protection  over  paying  out 
more  of  its  dwindling  cash  to  stay 
current  on  the  loans. 

Bankruptcy  fundamentals 
Bankruptcies  are  like  snowflakes  — 
each  one  is  different,  says  Robert 
Lawless,  a  professor  of  law  at  the  j 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-  j 

Champaign.  But  the  newspaper  cases 
he’s  seen  filed  so  far  illustrate  some 
common  patterns. 

Journal  Register,  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  creditors,  devised  a 
so-called  “prepackaged  bankruptcy”  plan 
with  its  biggest  creditors  to  work  its  way 
out  from  under  $692  million  in  debt  1 
that  exceeds  its  $596  million  in  assets. 

The  creditors  agreed  to  its  plan  to  cancel  j 
its  stock  and  become  a  closely  held  i 

company  controlled  by  its  lenders. 
Prepackaged  bankruptcy  cases  “tend  to  | 
go  more  quickly  and  cost  much  less,”  j 
says  Lawless.  i 

The  case  filed  by  the  parent  of  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  is  more  common  among 
businesses  in  general,  and  certainly 
among  the  newspapers  now  in  ! 

Bankruptcy  Court.  It  could  not  work  out  j 
a  deal  with  its  creditors  in  advance.  I 

Last  November,  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  LLC  proposed  that  its  i 

i  investors  put  up  $20  million  in  new  | 
j  equity  in  exchange  for  equity  interest  in  j 
the  new  restructured  enterprise  in  mid-  j 
I  November.  That  plan  was  rejected,  and 
instead  some  of  the  backers  sought  to  | 
come  up  with  their  own  strateg>'.  They  j 
presented  the  proposal  to  the  debtors  at  | 
1  the  end  of  January.  Ultimately,  the  news-  j 
papers  went  into  bankruptcy  court  on 
Feb.  22  without  an  agreed-upon  plan. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  after  a  i 
Chapter  11  filing  is  an  “automatic  stay,”  ! 


ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  TRENDS  AMONG 
struffiling  businesses  these  days  is 
“preannouncing,"  publicly  warning 
that  bankruptcy  is  a  possibility,  maybe  even 
a  certainty.  Newspaper  publishers,  though, 
haven’t  embraced  this  trend,  and  instead 
mostly  heed  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
breathing  a  word  about  bankruptcy  would 
result  in  vendors  demanding  cash  up  front, 
and  valued  employees  looking  for  a  new  job. 

So  how  are  employees  to  know  whether  their 
newspaper  is  on  its  way  to  bankruptcy  court? 

Media  economist  Robert  G.  Picard  says  there 
are  several  warning  signs.  Employees  shouldn't 
panic  when  they  see  one  or  two  of  these  signs, 
because  in  these  trying  times  virtually  all  news¬ 
paper  companies  have  at  least  one.  But  if  you 
see  several,  'lhat’s  a  pretty  good  indication  a 
company  is  on  its  way  to  bankruptcy,"  he  adds. 

•  Large  debt  payments  are  coming  due. 
Companies  often  will  take  a  look  at  their  cash 

Lawless  explains.  All  attempts  to  collect 
debt,  or  change  the  terms  of  contracts 
are  halted.  This  happens  the  moment  the 
petition  —  stamped  with  the  exact 
minute  —  is  filed.  “At  that  exact  moment, 
everything  stops,”  Lawless  adds. 
“Bankruptcy  preserves  the  .status  quo.” 

Once  a  parent  corporation  files  for 
bankruptcy,  all  the  payments  owed 
by  individual  newspapers  before  the 
petition  was  filed  are  stopped,  with  the 
bills  to  be  sorted  out  by  the  creditors 
committee.  A  new  “post-petition”  list  of 
vendors  is  then  approved,  and  those  are 
paid  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Bankruptcy  courts  also  issue  so-called 
“first-day  orders,”  usually  approving 
some  spending  by  the  newspaper  to  keep 
operations  going.  In  Philadelphia 
Newspapers’  case,  the  debtors  document¬ 
ed  exactly  the  cash  necessary  for  con¬ 
ducting  business  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
such  as  paying  employees  and  keeping 
health  benefits  intact.  It  asked  the  court 
permission  to  tap  cash  collateral  in  order 
to  pay  insurance,  wages,  rent,  utilities 
charges,  and  “other  critical  operating 
expenses.” 

For  example,  the  company’s  obliga¬ 
tions  to  iLs  4,619  employees  include  gross 
payroll  expenses  of  “approximately 


position,  and  decide  to  forgo  a  payment. 

•  The  newspaper  delays  payments  to  vendors 
and  other  creditors. 

•  The  paper  gets  aggressive  about  collecting 
from  its  debtors. 

A  newspaper  that  suddenly  starts  squeezing 
advertisers  and  subscribers  for  unpaid  bills  is 
.desperately  trying  to  raise  cash. 

•  Credit  ratings  tumble.  Just  about  every 
newspaper  company  has  been  downgraded  in 
the  past  year. 

•  The  newspaper  sells  “non-core  assets.” 
Peddling  real  estate,  leasing  office  space  and 
auctioning  off  equipment,  etc. 

•  The  stock  dividend  disappears. 

•  The  paper  stops  matching  contributions  to 
employee  401(K)  retirement  plans. 

•  The  newspaper  company’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  starts  meeting  more  frequently  than  usual. 
That,  Picard  says,  means  something  big  is  up. 

-  Mark  Fitzgerald 

j  $10,800,000  per  month.”  In  another 
;  example,  the  company  petitions  the 
I  court  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
j  circulation  incentive  programs  “in  order 
I  to  increase  current  circulation  levels  and 
j  increase  revenue.”  On  the  benefits  front, 
j  Philadelphia  Newspapers  provides 
!  medical  insurance  for  approximately 
j  438  non-unionized  regular  employees 
I  alone,  which  costs  $298,000  per  month. 
It  spends  an  average  of  $625,000  per 
month  on  utilities. 

The  court  may  also  authorize  “debtor 
I  in  possession”  (DIP)  financing  on  an 
!  interim  basis. 

.  I  DIP  is  a  cash  lifeline  —  essentially 
i  another  line  of  credit  for  the  newspaper. 

I  Why  would  anyone  lend  to  a  bankrupt 
company?  Because  DIP  is  very  secure, 
and  lucrative,  for  lenders.  Lawless  notes: 
j  “Tbere  is  no  other  form  of  lending  where 
j  you  get  a  federal  court  to  sign  ofl’  on 
j  an  order  saying  you  have  priority”  in 
'  repayment.  “The  DIP  gets  paid  before 
J  the  other  creditors.” 

In  Philadelphia,  the  newspapers 
continue  a  public  battle  with  the  senior 
i  lenders,  led  by  Citizens  Bank,  who  are 
I  owed  some  $300  million  used  to  partly 
!  finance  the  $515  million  purchase  of 
I  these  old  Knight  Bidder  papers  from 
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The  McClatchy  Co.  in  2006.  The  talks 
have  been  rancorous,  with  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  saying  a  business  meeting 
with  one  of  its  senior  lenders  was  secret¬ 
ly  taped  by  the  creditors.  It  w’ants  a 
special  counsel  to  investigate  the  alleged 
bugging. 

The  lenders  asked  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Court  in  Philadelphia  to  give  them 
control  of  the  papers  through  a  “chief 
restructuring  officer”  who  would  have 
executive  power.  They  later  dropped  that 
demand.  As  this  issue  went  to  press, 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  offered  the 
major  creditors  $50  million  to  bring 
the  company  out  of  bankruptcy,  which 
would  represent  a  major  loss  on  their 
investment. 

Publisher  Brian  Tierney  and  other 
executives  in  the  group  that  bought 
the  papers  have  lobbied  for  employee 
support  of  their  plan  by  warning,  among 
other  things,  that  the  bankers  might 
close  the  Daily  News  if  they  won  control. 

The  Philadelphia  story  illustrates 
the  back-and-forth  of  the  bankruptcy 
process,  which  includes  vendors  and 
creditors  jockeying  for  position  before 
the  court.  For  example,  bankruptcy 
nullifies  burdensome  contracts,  says 
Lawless,  with  the  exception  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  “From  an 
employment  contract  to  a  lease  and 


the  company  that  supplies  you  ink, 
if  you  get  a  better  deal,  you  can  take  it,” 
he  adds. 

Ben  Eason,  CEO  of  alt-publisher 
Creative  Loafing  who  is  experiencing  the 
process  of  bankruptcy  first-hand, 
explains  that  management  has  to  file  a 
plan  to  go  forward.  “One  of  your  credi¬ 
tors  has  to  [approve  your  plan],”  he  says. 
“You  put  it  before  the  judge  and  then  you 
argue  about  it,  and  then  the  judge  either 
accepts  the  plan  based  on  certain  points 
or  the  judge  may  say  your  plan  fails  to 
meet  certain  requirements  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board,  or  ‘nice  try.’  It’s  a 


'  very  free-flowing  kind  of  thing.  All  these 
checks  and  balances.” 

I  Newsroom  fallout 

Bankruptcy  can  bring  unexpected  — 
and  frustrating  —  complications  for 
newspaper  managers  in  departments 
I  ranging  from  classified  order-taking  to 
i  the  newsroom. 

It  can  cause  budgetary  havoc  at  the 
1  newsroom  level,  says  one  editor  at  a 
major  metro  who  insisted  on  anonymity 
because  individual  newspaper  managers 
are  not  authorized  by  the  corporate 
parent  to  comment  on  its  bankruptcy. 

“Where  it  gets  complicated  is  when 
,  you  have  someone  who  does  polling  for 
you,  or  for  paying  for  records  from  the 
courthouse,  or  a  freelancer,”  the  editor 
says.  “Especially  those  people  who  aren’t 
owed  a  lot  of  money,  like  a  freelancer, 
when  you  say  you  want  them  to  do  a 
piece,  they’re  going  to  tell  you,  ‘Kiss  my 
ass  —  you  owe  me  $1,500,  and  I’m  not 
I  working  for  you  until  I  get  my  money.’” 

!  Managers  have  been  sternly  warned 
!  against  cutting  any  special  deals  with 
I  those  who  are  owed  money,  the  editor 
I  says:  “It  leads  to  complicated  financial 
!  protocols  that  can  be  very  frustrating, 
but  you’ve  got  to  follow  the  rules, 

1  because  God  forbid  if  you  get  caugbt 
giving  special  treatment  to  a  creditor.” 


The  usual  critics  of  a  local  paper  will 
also  use  a  bankruptcy  “as  if  it  were  a  real 
blight  on  your  reputation,”  the  editor 
says.  On  the  other  hand,  he  adds,  the 
paper  continues  to  do  good  work:  “It  has 
not  stopped  our  newsroom  from  kicking 
ass  and  taking  names.” 

Bankruptcy  pros/cons 

So  is  bankruptcy  worth  it?  Will  it  save 
these  papers  and  help  them  back  to 
health?  Nobody  is  ever  happy  filing  for 
Chapter  11,  and  the  process  is  far  from 
painless.  But  there  are  some  advantages, 
especially  for  indebted  newspapers. 


“Bankruptcy  allows  them  to  reduce  i  j 
leverage  significantly,”  says  John  I  j 

Puchalla,  a  vice  president  and  senior  ;  i 
I  analyst  at  the  big  credit  rating  agency  ! ' 
I  Moody’s  Ratings  Services.  “It  doesn’t  !  I 
'  alleviate  pressure  on  the  business,  but  i ! 
allows  them  to  take  a  bit  of  a  longer-  ' 

term  view.  If  they  respond  by  cutting  the 
newsroom,  that  can  adversely  affect  the 
business,  long  term.  On  the  flip  side,  it 
does  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  companies 
to  deal  with  structural  costs  and  forces  I 
them  to  be  more  aggressive  on  that  front.”  i  | 
If  bankruptcy  is  the  “first  step  toward 
getting  more  sustainable  capital  I 

I  structures”  —  that  is,  getting  debt  and 
;  revenue  back  into  greater  balance  — 
i  it  might  make  sense  for  newspapers, 

I  adds  Fitch’s  Mike  Simonton.  Newspapers, 

!  he  believes,  might  as  well  bow  to  the 
!  inevitable  and  take  the  step. 

Jeremy  Halbreich  didn’t  want  to  think 
of  bankruptcy  as  inevitable  when  he' 

;  began  as  interim  CEO  of  Sun-Times 
Media  Group  (STMG)  following  a 
shareholder’s  revolt  that  ousted  nearly  j 
all  directors  and  Cyrus  Freidheim,  the  i 
turnaround  specialist  who  ran  out  of 
I  time  trying  to  right  the  Chicago  Sun-  I ! 
!  Tj/nes’ parent. 

But  he’s  also  come  to  think  bankruptcy 
is  the  only  solution  for  its  survival. 

!  The  new  board  met  Feb.  10  and  began 
,  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  company’s 
i  financial  situation.  Sun-Times  is  an 
anomaly  among  the  other  newspaper  ! ; 
companies  in  bankruptcy  now  because  j 
it  has  no  bank  or  bond  debt.  What  it  |  j 

;  does  have  is  a  legacy  of  years  of  what  an  i ! 

internal  investigation  called  a  “corporate  1 1 
kleptocracy”  under  its  now-jailed  chair-  ! 
man,  Conrad  Black.  It  also  had  big  tax 
bills  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  related 
I  to  the  fraud,  a  circulation  scandal  that 
drained  cash  to  make  good  on  defVauded 
i  advertisers  —  and  all  the  problems  that  i 
come  with  being  the  second  newspaper 
j  in  a  big  city.  i  j 

STMG’s  condition  was  serious.  Unlike  1 1 
i  debt-ridden  companies  with  cash-flow- 
'  positive  newspapers,  Sun-Times  papers 
were  losing  money.  The  company  was  i 
burning  through  its  cash  reserve  at  a  rate  j 
of  $14  million  a  quarter  —  and  the  losses  [| 
j  were  accelerating.  “There’s  a  period  of  i  | 

'  time  reasonably  well  before  you  actually 
file  for  bankruptcy  when  you  realize  that 


Bankruptcy  “does  not  fix  the  economic 
distress,  which  is  a  fundamental  problem 
in  the  business.  It  couldn’t  do  anything  for 
a  typewriter  manufacturer  these  days.” 

—  ROBERT  LAWLESS/Law  Professor,  University  of  Illinois 
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depending  on  circumstances  and  how 
I :  business  is  going,  it  may  be  a  reality,” 
Halbreich  says. 

I  Through  2008,  previous  management 
j :  had  tried  to  sell  all  or  parts  of  the  com- 

! !  pany,  and  had  some  positive  feelers, 
notes  Halbreich.  But  a  $600  million  tax 

I I  claim  by  the  IRS  stopped  them  cold. 

1 1  “Everybody  at  the  end  of  the  day  said,  we 
just  don’t  feel  comfortable  putting 

I  money  into  a  company  that  has  these 
!  kind  of  legacy  liabilities,”  he  says. 

;  Unlike  other  creditors,  the  IRS  doesn’t 
j !  negotiate  down  just  because  of  bank- 
'  ruptcy.  But  a  so-called  Section  363  sale 
j  i  allows  companies  to  sell  assets  without 

I I  liabilities,  such  as  the  tax  claim. 

j  I  Here’s  how  it  works:  STMG  would  sell 
!  I  itself  to  a  buyer,  who  would  then  create  a 
j '  new  company.  Money  from  that  sale 
would  go  to  Sun-Times,  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  Bankruptcy  Court,  would  pay 
j  off  its  debt,  including  the  taxman  waiting 
i ;  at  the  head  of  the  line.  “We  are  fully  con¬ 


fident  we  can  attract  new  capital,  set  all 
j  j  liabilities  aside  and  move  forward,”  adds 
I  j  Halbreich,  who  predicts  STMG  will  be 
out  of  bankruptcy  well  before  year’s  end. 

||  . 

i]  Half  a  loaf 

I  Creative  Loafing  CEO  Eason  says 

I  i  bankruptcy  has  offered  his  company  — 

1 ;  which  came  to  realize  the  debt  taken  on 

j  f 

1 !  to  buy  the  Chicago  Reader  and  its  sibling 
publications  was  too  much  after  the  real 

I I  estate  collapse  in  2007  —  the  opportuni- 
1 1  ty  to  speed  its  transformation  to  digital 

j  publishing,  and  to  cut  its  costs. 

I  i  Eason  explains  that  Chapter  11  allows 
;  j  his  company  to  take  advantage  of  dra- 

I I  matically  reduced  costs  tied  to  legacy 

j  contracts  and  “outdated”  processes.  As 
such,  he  can  have  his  employees  spend 
j  I  90%  of  their  energy  presenting  content 
!  online  and  selling  bundled  offerings  to 
advertisers,  and  the  other  10%  on  the 
i  print  product.  “Everyone  in  the  business 
i  j  knows  print  pays  the  bills,  but  most  folks 


!  don’t  understand  that  digital  contributes 
j  to  the  profits,”  he  says.  In  a  pre-Chapter 
i  11  company,  “the  profit  expectation  baked 
i  into  the  capital  structure  is  entirely 
I  based  on  maintenance  of  historical  print 
j  profit  margins.” 

j  And  when  Creative  Loafing  emerges 
j  from  bankruptcy,  which  Eason  expects 
I  will  happen  this  summer,  everyone  will 
i  know  the  company’s  real  worth,  he  adds: 
j  “As  time  goes  on,  people  are  more  realis- 
I  tic  in  what  the  company  can  produce 
'  going  forward.  We  have  an  opportunity. 

It’s  an  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the 
j  creditors,  to  the  judge,  to  everybody 
I  involved  what  we  believe  the  company 
I  will  look  like  going  forward  and  then  we 
I  have  the  opportunity  to  suggest  what  the 
j  capital  structure  is  going  to  be.  We  are 
i  forced  to  value  the  company,  not  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be,  or  what  it  was,  but 
1  what  it  is  today.” 

!  On  the  other  hand,  newspapers  may  not 
I  like  what  the  judge  decides  about  their 


j  value,  warns  Fitch  Ratings’  Simonton. 

;  “There  is  always  the  risk  the  court  may 
i  decide  these  are  unsustainable  entities, 
and  there  is  more  value  in  closing  them,” 

1  he  says,  adding  that  bankruptcy  can  be  an 
j  enormous  management  distraction  at  • 

]  exactly  the  time  newspapers  can  least 
I  afford  to  take  their  eyes  off  the  ball, 
j  Creative  Loafing  illustrates  some  of 
i  that  potential  peril.  Eason  endured  days 
1  of  hearings  in  March  on  creditor  Atalaya 
I  Capital  Management’s  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  remove  him  from  control  of 
I  the  chain. 

j  Bankruptcy  can  actually  delay  needed 
innovations,  argues  Morningstar  analyst 
j  Tom  Corbett:  “If  most  of  your  cash  flow 
j  is  going  to  pay  creditors,  what  does  it  say 
I  about  what  you  are  doing  to  invest  in 
j  your  business  and  reinvent  your  prod¬ 
uct?  It’s  not  unlike  someone  going 
under  the  knife  to  remove  a  kidney  to 
j  pay  their  rent.  It  becomes  expensive  even 
!  to  stand  still.” 


What  bankruptcy  cant  do 

Bankruptcy  “is  a  tool  to  deal  with 
financial  distress,”  says  law  professor 
Lawless.  “It  does  not  fix  the  economic 
distress,  which  is  a  fundamental  problem 
in  the  business.  Bankruptcy  couldn’t  do 
anything  for  a  typewriter  manufacturer 
these  days.” 

Indeed,  the  question  for  bankruptcy 
courts  is  whether  newspapers  are  more 
like  viable  information  businesses  —  or 
typewriter  makers. 

Credit  analysts  Puchalla  of  Moody’s 
Ratings  Services  and  Simonton  of  Fitch 
say  newspapers’  biggest  problem  is  that 
I  they  contribute  to  the  oversupply  of 
advertising  venues  that’s  been  further 
inflated  by  the  Web.  In  classic  econom¬ 
ics,  the  weakest  players  will  go  away  to 
balance  supply  and  demand.  Newspapers 
with  higher  debt  loads  than  other  media 
I  and  weakening  margins  may  be  the 
j  logical  candidates  to  exit  the  market. 

In  the  past,  Simonton  notes,  a  failing 
J  newspaper  would  he  scooped  up  by 
j  better-capitalized  companies,  or  by  a 
j  rival  who  would  fold  it  to  end  competi- 
j  tion.  But  the  slow,  nearly  nonexistent, 

I  market  for  metro  dailies  shows  that 
option  has  essentially  disappeared. 

I  Bankrupt  newspapers  and  their 
parents  are  the  newest  canaries  in  the 
industry  coal  mine  because  seeking 
shelter  under  bankruptcy  exposes  the 
deteriorating  underside  of  the  business. 
Creative  Loafing’s  Eason  finds  that 
liberating  in  a  way. 

“Bankruptcy,”  he  says,  is  a  “recognition 
that  all  the  contracts  the  business  had, 
all  of  its  lender  and  trade  creditors, 

I  failed.”  The  old  business  models  are 
done,  broken,  and  must  be  replaced  by  a 
strategy  based  on  the  realistic  value  of 
the  company. 

“If  the  judge  has  done  her  duty,  she 
won’t  let  it  come  out  of  Chapter  11 
wivhout  a  decent  fighting  chance  for  its 
future,”  Eason  says  of  Creative  Loafing. 
But  make  no  mistake,  he  adds,  bank¬ 
ruptcy  can  be  a  brutal  process.  “All  the 
rules  of  Chapter  11  are  intended  to 
accentuate  everybody’s  economic  inter- 
[  ests,”  he  adds.  “It’s  capitalism  at  its 
I  rawest  form.”  11 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/biz 
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“We  are  forced  to  value  the  company,  not 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but  what  it  is 
today.  As  time  goes  on,  people  are  more 
realistic  in  what  the  company  can  produce 
going  forward.”  —  ben  EASON/CEO,  Creative  Loafing 
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St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  guild  leaders 
Cheryl  Burch-Schoff,  left,  Gayle 
Grundtner'and  Sherry  Abrahamson 


Gannett  Digital  employees 
Laura  Cochran,  left,  and 
Jodi  Gersh  launched  the 
Furlough  House  Swap. 


Shelby  Martin,  right,  ,of  The  Register-Guard  in 
Eugene,  Ore,,  took  an  extra  furlough  week  to  visit 
her  girlfriend  Risha  Bond  in  San  Francisco. 


Married 

m  m } 

Sacramento  Bee 

scribes  Marjie 

Lundstrom  and 

r  *  ^  ■ 

Sam  Stanton  took 

-■0:  '■> 

a  double  hit  when 

the  paper  cut 

their  salaries  and 

^ _ 

401(k)  matches. 

CHOICE  CUTS 

Staffers  face  reality  of  pay  cuts  and  furloughs  —  to  avoid  layoffs 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

HEN  OWNERS  OF  ThE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News  asked  guild 
members  last  fall  to  give  up  a  $25-per-week  raise, 
most  were  agreeable  to  the  idea.  Shelly  Richards, 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Newspaper  Guild 
executive  board  and  an  advertising  customer  services  employee,  says 
they  all  knew  the  company  was  in  dire  straits,  with  ad  revenue  and 
circulation  plummeting. 

The  guild  members  voted  to  defer  the  raise,  but  they  were  mostly 
glad  to  do  it,  Richards  says.  A  sense  of  shared  pain  for  the  rank  and 
file  pushed  the  point  home.  “If  you  look  around  the  country,  people 
are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  for  the  greater  good,”  she  notes.  “People 
felt  they  were  doing  it  in  that  sense.” 


But  in  March,  a  bombshell  dropped. 
Word  spread  that  company  executives 
had  received  bonuses  of  between 
$150,000  and  $300,000,  in  addition  to 
pay  raises.  While  the  raises  were  eventu¬ 
ally  returned,  the  bonuses  have  nofbeen 
given  back.  The  fallout  was  predictably 
harsh  among  guild  members. 

“My  reaction  was  sadness,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  disgust,”  says  guild  leader 
Richards.  “People  were  angered  and 
upset.  Based  on  what  happened,  we  will 
be  very  careful  to  agreeing  to  anything 
we  surrender.”  Now,  she  adds,  “There  is 
no  sense  of  comfort  with  management.” 

The  Philly  brass  aren’t  the  only  ones 
accu.sed  of  being  disingenuous.  Journal 
Register  Company,  which  has  filed  for 
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The  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  had  several 
staffers  on  furlough  when  a  gunman  shot  13  people 
in  a  local  community  center  on  April  3.  It  received  some 
help  from  several  other  Gannett  papers  in  the  area. 


of  shock,”  he  says.  “Newspapers  are 
doing  unheard-of  things  just  to  stay 
in  business.” 

And  with  the  Philadelphia  e.xample 
out  there,  loyalty  among  the  troops 
can’t  always  be  assumed.  “Nobody 
is  happy.  There  is  a  lot  of  fear  and 
uncertainty,”  says  Bernie  Lunzer, 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Guild  in  Washington,  D.C.  “You  are 
hearing  a  lot  of  concern  about  what 
mahagement  is  doing.” 


bankruptcy  protection,  in  April  heard 
objections  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Conriecticut  state  officials  to  a  plan  to 
give  its  executives  $1.7  million  in 
bonuses.  The  Pennsylvania-based 
company  also  owns  several  Connecticut 
newspapers. 

In  short,  the  mood  among  newspaper 
staffs  is  grim.  Already  cut  to  the  bone 
in  many  cases,  newsrooms  across  the 
country  are  now  seeing  fewer  layoffs 
and  more  requests  to  give  up 
some  compensation.  In  just  r 

the  past  few  months,  the  i 

number  of  newspapers  and  i 

whole  chains  instituting  i 

unpaid  furloughs,  salary  cuts, 
and  freezes  on  retirement  1 

funds  has  skyrocketed.  | 

Gannett  alone  has  already 
instituted  two  rounds  of 
furloughs  for  this  year, 
while  Media  General,  \  <5; 

Advance  Publications,  Lee  \  ^ 

Enterprises  and  various  'j  ^ 

Media  News  Group  outlets  \  ^ 

have  also  put  them  into  \  « 
effect.  Belo  and  Morris  '  ■ 

Communications  are  \ ' 

cutting  salaries  or  ' 

retirement  matches. 

In  March,  the  reality  of  ’ 

the  situation  hit  harder 
when  The  New  York  Times 
Company  uttered  what  has 
become  knowm  as  the  new 
“F”-word,  announcing  a  10-day 
furlough  and  corresponding 
5%  pay  Cut  for  staffers.  In  early 
April,  it  threatened  to  shut 
down  The  Boston  Globe  if  union 
members  did  not  agree  to  concessions. 
Initial  proposals  for  Globe  workers 
included  salary  cuts  of  up  to  20%, 
increased  health  benefit  payments,  no 
sick  time  and  severance  cuts  for  layoff 
victims,  and  the  loss  of  lifetime  job 
guarantees  that,  for  some,  date  back 
decades.  Boston  Newspaper  Guild 
President  Dan  Totten,  who  declined 
repeated  requests  by  EitSP  for 
comment,  issued  a  statement  in  April 
that  called  the  demands  “bulbing.” 

In  nearly  every  case,  at  least  where 
furloughs  are  concerned,  guild 
members  have  to  approve  the  unpaid 
time  off  in  order  for  it  to  take  effect. 


Most  guilds  are  going  along  with  the 
idea,  at  least  for  the  moment,  with 
many  members  saying  their  newsrooms 
have  been  cut  enough  and  don’t  want 
to  have  to  work  in  a  further  depleted 
office  —  or  worse,  lose  their  jobs. 

“It  is  the  best  of  a  terrible  range  of 
options,”  says  Tom  Spalding,  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Newspaper  Guild  and  a 
business  reporter  at  the  Gannett-owned 
Indianapolis  Star.  “You  keep  your  job, 

_ _ I  your  insurance, 

and  the  pay 
cut  is  not 
permanent.” 

But  having 
experienced 
two  furloughs 
thus  far. 


Press&tSun-Bulto 


Creating  a  ‘disincentive'? 

As  an  employer  option,  furloughs 
are  nothing  new'.  In  the  auto  industiy' 
and  other  mass-production  businesses, 
they  are  commonly  used  in  times  of 
cutbacks.  But  seeing  them  implemented 
on  the  scale  they  are  today  in  both 

-  newspapers  and  other  sectors, 

■Bulktin  1  including  government  jobs, 

I  unusual,  labor  experts  say. 

;  “People  work  essentially 

^  I  for  money,  and  there  is  a 
I  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
j  employer  that  you  do  not  want 
^  j  to  do  anything  to  destroy  that 
g  I  incentive,”  says  Bob  Bruno, 

.  I  director  of  the  labor  studies 
j  program  at  the  University  of 
5 1  Illinois,  Chicago.  “It  was  always 
!  a  little  worse  to  ask  people  to 
stay  employed  and  not  get  paid  — 
it  creates  a  disincentive.” 

But  Bruno  points  out  that  in 
many  industries,  such  as  news¬ 
papers,  past  layoffs  and  other  job 
cuts  have  been  so  severe  that 
owners  feel  the  need  to  resort  to 
furloughs  and  benefits  cuts  to  keep 
vyorkers  on  the  job  because  tbe  work 
force  is  now  so  small.  “If  there  is  an 
alternative  to  layoffs,  people  look  at  it 
because  layoffs  are  so  permanent,”  he 
says.  “Employers  all  want  the  flexibility 
to  use  labor  when  they  need  it.” 

Dean  Singleton,  CEO  of  MediaNews 
Group  and  publisher  of  two  of  its 
papers,  The-Denver  Post  and  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  notes  that  furloughs  keep 
enough  w'orkers  on  the  job  to  produce 
the  paper  and  Web  content,  w  hile 
reducing  the  impact  on  other  workers. 
“Most  newspapers  have  already  cut 
staff  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,”  he 
says.  “With  buyouts,  you  end  up  losing 


re  victBWS  taid  to  rest  l — 

iussB*®* ' '  jUii' 
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Spalding  says  he  wonders  how  may 
more  will  follow';  “You  don’t  know  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  third  furlough,  a 
fourth  furlough,  a  sixth  furlough.” 

Steve  Swenson,  guild  president  at 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  —  which 
instituted  a  5%  pay  cut  in  its  last  guild 
contract  in  March  and  suspended  its 
401(k)  match  —  says  workers  agreed 
to  the  changes  with  the  realistic  hope 
of  saving  jobs:  “We  think  we  saved 
four  or  five  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  cuts.” 
But  when  the  company  went  on  to  lay 
off  26  staffers  in  late  March  anyw'ay, 
hearts  sank.  “I  don’t  think  anyone  feels 
they  were  lied  to,  but  there  is  a  sense 
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people  you  would  rather  not  lose.” 

Timothy  Kelly,  publisher  of 
McClatchy’s  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
I  Leader,  concurs  that  cuts  have  depleted 
j  so  many  newspapers  that  alternatives 
I  that  keep  people  on  the  job  must  be 
I  considered.  “Most  newspapers  have 
i  already  gone  through  previous  rounds  of 
i  layoffs  and  buyouts,”  says  Kelly,  who 
forged  an  agreement  with  his  local  guild 
j  in  March  that  allows  the  company  to 
I  implement  unpaid  time  off  if  it  chooses 
j  before  March  2010.  “You  v'ant  to  get 
I  through  it  in  a  prudent  fashion.” 

While  the  furloughs  have  not  yet 
I  been  instituted  in  Lexington,  the  guild 
I  agreement  has  included  layoffs  of  13 
union  members  and  a  5%  pay  cut  for 
!,  staffers  making  between  $25,000  and 
;  $100,000  per  year.  In  the  spirit  of 

I  shared  pain,  most  Herald-Leader 
newspaper  executives,  including  Kelly, 


took  a  10%  pay  cut,  as  did  many  other  | 
McClatchy  executives.  j 

Some  managers  admit  that  furloughs  j 
cause  disruption  at  times  when  people  j 
are  off  the  job  at  critical  moments.  | 

“We  already  run  lean  in  newsrooms,”  j 
says  Singleton.  He  cites  a  managers’ 
meeting  earlier  this  year  in  which  the 
head  of  his  sales  and  marketing  division  j 
said  furloughs  had  delayed  some  work.  [ 
“He  looked  at  me  with  frustration,”  I 

Singleton  recalls.  “He  said,  ‘We  are  ! 

behind  because  too  many  people  are  i 
on  furloughs.’” 

After  the  April  3  shootings  of  13  j 

people  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  at  a  local 
community  center,  a  breaking  stoiy’ 
covered  by  the  hometown  Press  &  Sun- 
Bulletin,  Executive  Editor  Calvin  Stovall 
admitted  that  he  was  down  a  few  people,  j 
including  a  photographer.  Several  1 

staffers  from  other  Gannett  papers  in  I 


y 


the  state  stepped  in  to  lend  a  hand. 

Forced  time  off  has  not  yet  become  the 
standard  everywhere.  The  Washington 
Post  recently  offered  its  second  buyout 
in  the  past  year,  but  so  far  has  seen 
no  furloughs.  Publisher  Katharine 
Weymouth  told  E^P  in  late  March  at 
the  time  of  the  buyout  announcement, 
“Furloughs  are  a  temporary  solution. 

Not  a  long-term  solution.  It  is  not 
something  we  are  actively  considering  at 
this  juncture.  It  is  effectively  reducing 
people’s  salaries.” 

Furloughs  have  also  been  bypassed  at 
The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  which 
stopped  matching  employee  40l(k) 
contributions  several  months  ago, 
according  to  Malcolm  Borg,  chairman  of 
parent  company  North  Jersey  Media. 
“We  chose  the  40l(k)  match  suspension 
instead  of  furloughs  as  the  latter  affects 
people’s  income  today,  not  at  a  later 


Journalists  turn  unpaid 
time  otF  into  ‘fur-cation’ 
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Even  with  all  the  stress  and 
scheduling  madness  wrought  by 
furloughs  and  other  methods  of 
cost-cutting,  there  are  those  who  have 
adapted  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation,  while  others  have  organized 
ways  to  help  colleagues  get  through 
such  times. 

At  least  one  newspaper  staffer  reports 
timing  his  furlough  to  the  birth  of  his 
new  baby,  while  others  found  similar 
ways  to  fill  time  that  took  their  minds 
off  their  troubles,  at  least  for  a  while. 

“I  had  a  week  off  for  my  new  family,” 
recalls  Matt  Sartwell,  a  reporter  at  The 
Journal  News  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
whose  son,  Jake,  was  bom  March  17 
during  his  furlough  week.  “The  pay 
reduction  is  troubling,”  he  admits,  but 
he  doesn’t  regret  the  Gannett  policy 
that  requires  furloughed  staffers  to  stay 
away  from  anything  work-related.  “One 
good  thing  is  you  don’t  stress  out  about 
work,”  he  adds. 

At  The  Register-Guard  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  another  new  dad,  Adam  Jude, 


Matt  Sartwell,  above, 
helped  with  the  birth  of  his 
son  during  a  furlough  week. 
New  dad  Adam  Jude,  left, 
managed  to  avoid  his 
furlough  in  order  to  keep 
money  coming  in  for  the 
new-baby  expenses. 


the  days  off  to  visit 
her  girlfnend  in  San 
Francisco.  “I’m  used  to 
not  having  any  money, 
and  I  know  people  are 
in  different  situations  — 
they  have  families  and 
mortgages,  and  I  was  glad  to  help.” 

At  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  guild 
leaders  urged  furloughed  employees  to 
use  the  time  off  in  a  beneficial  way,  even 


took  advantage  of  a  unique 
policy  his  paper  follows  that 
allowed  a  fellow  staffer  to  take 
a  second  week  of  unpaid  leave 
and  absorb  his  furlough.  That 
let  Jude  keep  the  week’s  pay  he 
would  have  lost,  at  a  time  when 
baby  costs  were  up  for 
his  new  daughter. 

Six  furloughed 
Register-Guard  employ¬ 
ees  were  able  to  get 
other  staffers  to  take  a 
second  week  for  them. 

Among  those  volunteers 
was  Shelby  Martin,  a 
23-year-old  reporter 
who  said  she  wanted  the 
extra  time  off,  having 
just  two  days  vacation 
this  year  as  a  new 
employee.  Although  she 
admits  she  will  lose  more  than  $1,200 
in  pay,  she  doesn’t  mind.  “When  I  knew 
it  was  a  possibility,  I  jumped  at  the 
chance,”  says  Martin,  who  used  many  of 


date,”  he  says,  noting  the  other  options 
might  eventually  be  instituted.  Things 
are  still  tough,  and  we  need  to  remain 
flexible.” 

Best  of  a  bad  situation 

Many  chains,  particularly  Gannett,  are 
ordering  furloughed  employees  to  stay 
away  from  work  for  what  some  call  a 
“fiir-cation,”  with  no  phoning  the  office 
or  sources  allowed,  no  e-mailing  and  no 
blogging,  to  avoid  breaking  any  labor 
laws.  As  a  result,  many  editors  are  having 
to  stay  off  the  job  completely  for  the 
first  time  in  years. 

“This  is  the  first  time  since  I  was  20 
years  old  that  I  have  not  drawn  a 
paycheck,”  says  Henry  Freeman,  editor 
of  The  Journal  News  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  who  had  to  take  a  weeklong 
furlough.  He  points  out  that  the  long¬ 
term  gain  is  keeping  people  on  the  job. 


“It  gives  us  some  time  for  the  economy 
to  come  back,”  he  adds. 

Among  those  who  likely  cannot 
divorce  themselves  completely  from  their 
•beats  for  days  are  sportswxiters.  Even 
when  no  games  are  scheduled,  these 

“Furloughs  are  a  temporary  solution.  It  is 
not  something  we  are  actively  considering 
at  this  juncture.  It  is  effectively  reducing 
people’s  salaries.” 

—  KATHARINE  WEYMOUTH/Publisher,  The  Washingon  Post 

At  the  Knojcville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel, 
which  cut  salaries  3%  this  year  and  froze 
401(k)  contributions,  “We  had  the  option 
of  taking  [that  deal]  or  having  layoffs, 
and  the  membership  voted”  to  approve 
the  monetary  cuts,  says  guild  president 
Rebecca  Ferrar.  “It  is  the  lesser  of  two 


press-box  junkies  are  often  talking 
trades,  stats  and  other  thorough  analysis 
—  and  blogging  about  it.  Rich  Hammond, 
Los  Angeles  Kings  beat  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  told  Yahoo 
Sports  he  got  around  the  strict  rules  by 
blogging  about  the  team  on  Facebook: 


“It  worked  out  well,  thanks  to  some  very 
loyal  readers.  I  don’t  know  how  anyone 
could  be  a  beat  repwrter  and  completely 
i  disconnect  himself  or  herself  for  an 
i  entire  week  during  the  season.  I  know 
I  it  would  drive  me  crazy.” 


Furlough  House  Swap,  the  creation  of  two  Gannett  Digital 
employees,  seeks  to  match  newspaper  employees  on  “fur-cation” 
with  available  places  to  stay  for  little  or  no  cost. 


providing  them  a  list  of  chari¬ 
ties  and  community  groups 
they  could  serve.  Staffers  have 
volunteered  at  a  local  school 
and  homeless  shelter,  among 
other  places. 

“It  mtide  it  less  about  me 
moping  around  and  more 
about  reconnecting  with 
others,”  says  Fred  Melo,  a 
public  safety  reporter  since 
2005  who  spent  a  day  at 
Bolder  Options,  a  local  youth 
mentoring  agency  that  works 
with  troubled  kids.  “I  also 
went  to  the  gym  and  moved 
in  with  a  friend.  I  spent  three 
days  in  Milwaukee  with 
another  friend.” 

Some  employees  even  found  a  silver 
lining  in  their  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  available  depending  on  their  state 
of  residence.  Among  the  states  that  pay 
such  benefits  is  New  Jersey,  which  has 
six  Gannett  dailies. 

Others  eased  the  pain  by  taking  the 
days  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  “Then 
it  is  not  all  in  one  paycheck,”  says  Mara 
Gottfried,  another  Pioneer  Press  scribe 
and  Newspaper  Guild  leader  at  the 
paper.  “They  let  me  connect  it  to 
vacation  time.” 


Henry  Freeman,  editor  of  The 
Journal.  News  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  says 
he  spent  time  in  Florida  with  a  brother 
and  had  to  get  used  to  being  out  of 
touch:  “It  wasn’t  hard  at  all  after  the 
first  day,”  he  laughs.  “I  tell  people  they 
can  get  by  without  calling  in  for  a  week.” 

Then  there’s  the  Furlough  House 
Swap,  conceived  by  Gannett  EHgital 
employees  Laura  Cochran  and  Jody 
Gersh.  The  pair  created  a  Web  site  in 
the  mode  of  Craigslist  and  a  realtor 
page,  on  which  the  furloughed  can  list 
their  homes  for  use  by  others  in  a  swap 


arrangement.  The  idea  was  to 
mtike  it  easy  for  someone  on 
“fur-cation”  to  get  out  of  town 
at  a  cheap  price. 

“You  can  post  where  your 
furlough  is  and  where  you  are 
looking  to  travel  and  if  you  have 
a  place  to  swap,”  Cochran 
explains.  “The  idea  is  to  match 
up  people  in  the  same  furlough 
week.  You  can  even  post  if  you 
have  a  spare  room  and  are  not 
leaving.” 

As  of  early  April,  more  than  a 
dozen  postings  from  eight  states 
were  up,  many  with  a  real 
Facebook  feel  of  casualness  and, 
often,  interesting  pitches  and 
requests.  “I  live  in  a  townhouse  with 
four  twenty-something  women,”  writes 
one  woman  listing  her  Arlington,  Va., ' 
place.  “I  love  to  meet  new  people  and 
travel,  so  this  is  ideal.” 

Another  post,  by  a  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  copy  editor,  states 
.  some  drawbacks  up  front:  “One  cat. 
Teenage  son  mostly  keeps  the  cigarettes 
out  on  the  deck.  One  spare  room,  with  a 
bunch  of  college  son’s  drum  gear.”  There 
is  also  the  Tampa,  Fla.  posting  that 
declares:  “You  really  have  to  like  pets.” 

—  Joe  Strupp 
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evils.”  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  daily  is  one 
of  several  in  the  chain  that  saw  pay  cuts, 
both  for  staffers  and  executives.  She 
acknowledges  that  the  paper  began 
giving  staffers  free  coffee  one  week  after 
the  new  contract  was  approved,  but 
adds,  “I  still  think  morale  is  low.” 

Gayle  Grundtner,  a  nine-year 
veteran  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  a 
MediaNews  Group  paper  that  ordered 
five  furlough  days  in  Februarj’  and 
froze  pension  contributions  in  its  last 
contract,  says  fellow  workers  were 
reluctant  to  agree  to  the  cuts  —  but  felt 
it  was  a  better  option  than  no  job  at  all: 
“There  is  more  reservation  at  having  to 
go  out  and  find  a  job.” 

Then  there’s  Marjie  Lundstrom  and 
Sam  Stanton,  project  reporters  at  The 
Sacramento  Bee  who  also  happen  to  be 
married  to  each  other.  When  they  were 
hit  with  a  6%  salary  cut  and  an  end  to 
their  401(k)  match  in  the  last  year,  the 


j  to  present  this  as  a  good  thing  —  more 
I  days  off.  But  it  is  not  a  vacation;  it  is 
I  temporary  short-term  unemployment.” 

j 

I  ril  show  you  mine 

I  Not  everyone  is  toeing  the  line  as 
I  furloughs  and  other  money-squeezes 
j  become  more  common.  Newsroom 
employees  are  growing  increasingly 
i  skeptical  of  their  parent  companies, 
with  most  requiring  proof  of  economic 
difficulties  before  they  agree  to 
j  givebacks. 

1  “A  lot  of  the  concerns  are  clear  about 
j  how  management  is  sharing  the  pain,” 
j  says  National  Newspaper  Guild 
i  president  Lunzer.  “People  also  want 
I  to  see  that  there  is  an  end  in  sight.” 
j  Denver  Post  union  members  are 
I  apparently  taking  one  of  the  biggest 
I  hits,  with  a  6%  to  9%  salary  cut  in  its 
I  new  contract  —  which  includes  seven 
I  furlough  days  each  year  for  the  next 


After  employees  at  his  paper  made  monetary 
concessions  and  layoffs  still  followed,  *'There 
is  a  sense  of  shock.  Newspapers  are  doing 
unheard-of  things  just  to  stay  in  business.” 

—  STEVE  SWENSON/Guild  President,  The  Bakersfield  Californian 


impact  was  a  double  whammy  for  their 
household,  which  also  includes  two 
children  —  one  just  a  few  years  aw’ay 
from  college.  “Both  of  our  incomes  are 
tied  to  the  same  plan,  both  of  our 
incomes  are  down  and  401(k)  match  is 
suspended,”  says  Stanton,  49,  who  often 
teams  up  with  his  wife  on  projects. 
“Given  w  hat  is  going  on  in  the  world, 

I  w  ould  feel  more  secure  if  one  of  us 
was  not  in  the  newspaper  business.  But 
it  is  still  better  than  anjihing  else.” 

But  while  many  of  those  affected  are 
willing  to  give  up  a  little  here  and  there 
to  keep  their  jobs,  tbe  impact  of  cut 
salaries,  frozen  retirement  funds  and 
unpaid  time  off  takes  a  psychological 
toll.  “People  come  out  of  this  very 
conflicted,”  says  Jane  Halpert,  a 
psychologist  who  specializes  in  work- 
related  issues  at  De  Paul  University. 
“They  .see  all  of  the  people  who  are 
losing  their  jobs  and  they  still  have  a 
job,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  being 


three  years.  According  to  Guild  Unit 
Chair  Allison  Sherry,  the  deal  was 
struck  only  after  union  members  made 
a  thorough  check  of  the  newspaper’s 
financial  records. 

“We  have  a  mechanism  in  the 
contract  that  allows  us  to  review  the 
books  each  quarter,  and  if  they  show  a 
cumulative  profit  over  four  quarters, 
we  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table,”  she 
says,  adding  that  only  seven  out  of  85 
guild  members  who  voted  on  the 
contract  opposed  it.  “A  lot  of  us  feel 
lucky  to  be  able  to  work.” 

At  the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild, 
some  90%  of  represented  employees  at 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser  approved  a 
recent  contract  with  10%  salary  cuts. 
But  Hawaii  Guild  Administrative 
Officer  Wayne  Cahill  did  a  similar 
accounting  review.  “We  brought  in  a 
CPA,  and  he  concluded  that  what  the 
company  was  telling  us  was  true,”  he 
recalls.  “They  did  open  their  books,  and 


nickeled  and  dimed.  And  the  paper  tries  i  we  will  review  the  books  twice  a  year.” 


Cahill  says  similar  provisions  are  in 
place  for  a  renegotiation  if  profits  are 
determined  by  the  Gannett-owned 
paper.  Since  the  contract  was  forged  in 
December,  just  before  Gannett ’s  first 
furloughs  were  announced,  his  members 
were  not  affected  by  the  unpaid  week  off. 

“We  tried  to  get  them  to  agree  to 
furloughs,”  Cahill  adds.  “But  they  would 
not,  after  the  contract  was  signed.” 

In  April,  after  the  Lexington 
'  Newspaper  Guild  signed  off  on  possibly 
taking  a  furlough  down  the  road  along 
with  some  pay  cuts  and  layoffs.  Guild 
President  Brandon  Ortiz  made  clear 
those  actions  would  not  become  stan¬ 
dard  practice.  “When  this  company 
eventuiilly  returns  to  health,  and  the 
guild  believes  it  will,  we  expect  to  be 
rewarded  for  sacrifices  we  made  for  the 
good  of  the  company,”  he  said  at  the  time. 

Ortiz  was  eventually  laid  off  himself, 
but  gladly  took  a  full-time  union  job  with 
the  American  Federation  of 
iry  State,  Courts  and  Municipal 

Employees.  Scott  Sloan, 

'  who  has  replaced  Ortiz  on 

a  temporary  basis,  says  union 
I  members  are  willing  to 

sacrifice,  but  “we  don’t 
tlifornian  want  this  to  become  a 
permanent  thing.” 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  which 
was  in  contract  negotiations  with  the 
local  unit  of  the  California  Media 
Workers  in  early  April,  also  instituted  a 
one-week  furlough,  according  to  Guild 
unit  president  Sylvia  Ulloa.  But  she  says 
the  paper  was  also  seeking  a  15%  pay 
cut,  not  something  the  union  was  willing 
to  concede  to  just  yet,  despite  agreeing 
to  the  furloughs.  “We  are  trying  to 
minimize  the  damage  to  take-home  pay,” 
she  explains.  “But  we  are  looking  at 
building  in  furloughs  for  two  more  years.” 

Ulloa  said  her  members  are  not  as 
easily  convinced  as  some,  claiming  the 
Mercury  News  as  an  entity  is  making 
money.  “They  are  just  trying  to  get 
money  out  of  us  because  of  the  econom¬ 
ic  downturn,”  she  says.  “They  are  not 
losing  money.  We  are  not  rolling  over. 

I  feel  like  they  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation.”  [1 

For  Joe  Strupp’s  daily  news  reports,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 
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IPPLICIITIONS  IS  SERVICES 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Systems  suppliers  have  followed  their  customers  onto 
the  Web,  as  a  means  to  integrate  and  deliver  applications. 
Vendors  began  talking  about  service-oriented  architecture 
(SOA)  roughly  five  years  ago,  but  only  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  have  technical  infrastructure,  publishers’  needs  and  develop¬ 
ers’  direction  converged,  even  as  SOA  made  headway  elsewhere. 

Rather  than  rely  on  hard-coded  integration  of  locally  loaded  soft¬ 
ware,  SOA’s  technologies  enable  browser-based  business  and  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  (March  E^P).  They  pull  together  simple  functions 
or  complex  operations  as  interoperable  services  able  to  exchange 

data  and  coordinate  activity  through  online  reusable  for  development,  they  need  not 


discovery  and  communication  protocols. 

Existing  software  can  be  “wrapped” 
with  XML  formatting  in  data  description 
and  Web  Services  communication  proto¬ 
cols  for  SOA  interoperability,  extending 
older  systems’  service  life.  The  object  is 
to  make  services  recognize  each  other 
and  work  together  in  a  standard  way 
using  interfaces  that  rely  on  accepted 
definitions  such  as  Web  Services 
Description  Language,  independent  of 
underlying  platform  and  programming. 

Independent  of  each  other  and 


“know”  the  purpose  of  a  “system”  or  its 
user.  A  service  must  perform  only  its  own 
ftmction  and  operate  with  other  services. 

Burdens  of  system-specific  expertise 
can  be  lifted,  while  the  applications 
remain  unchanged  even  though  the 
nature  of  their  integration  and  availability 
differs  from  earlier  system  architecture. 

A  framework  to  develop,  deliver  and 
use  applications  in  separate  units  of 
functional  services,  SOA  has  cost-com¬ 
petitive  appeal.  By  one  pre-recession 
estimate,  spending  on  Web  services  last 


year  was  expected  to  be  10  times  the  bil¬ 
lion-plus  dollars  of  five  years  earlier.  To  a 
large  e.xtent,  drawbacks  such  as  latency 
created  by  constant  communication  (vir¬ 
tually  absent  from  locally  resident,  tight¬ 
ly  integrated  systems)  and  the  metadata 
overhead  have  been  overcome  by  ubiqui¬ 
tous  broadband  and  powerful  processors. 

Mediasf)ectrum  Marketing  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Jay  Cody  says  that  beyond  technol¬ 
ogy  is  a  requisite  “mind  shift”:  Why  have 
call  centers  rather  than  Web-enabled 
self-service  ad  submission,  if  users  won’t 
care  if  Web  Services  latency  adds  milli¬ 
seconds  to  what  an  ad-taker  would  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  client-server  environment? 

Not  necessarily  Internet-mediated,  in 
practice  SOA  largely  consists  of  Web 
Services  (with  security).  SOA,  software- 
as-a-service  (SaaS),  cloud  computing  and 
managed  hosting  are  not  really  syno¬ 
nyms,  though  fome  or  all  are  occasional¬ 
ly  used  interchangeably,  and  in  specific 
cases  could  describe  the  same  thing. 

SOA  is  an  architecture  that  can  support 
those  other  technical  and  business 
models.  “Web  Services  is  one  component 
of  a  service-oriented  architecture,”  says 
Atex  Chief  Integration  Officer  Peter  . 
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Marsh,  noting  that  by  separating  business  [ 
logic  from  content,  it  enables  use  of  a  thin  j 
client,  and  therefore  supports  SaaS  and  | 
reliance  on  cloud  computing.  ! 

Because  in  a  hosted  system  “functions  I 
take  place  in  the  servers  at  the  data  i 

center,”  Digital  Technology  International  * 
Marketing  Vice  President  Steve  Nilan 
says,  clients  in  some  w'ays  are  like  an  old- 
fashioned  dumb  terminals.  The  software 
“is  not  a  rewrite  of  the  application,”  he 
says,  but  calls  for  much  work  to  create  the 
“composite  application,”  which  preserves  j 
the  functionality  (on  the  server)  while  [ 
enabling  a  Web-based  interface.  i 

ShiftingtoSOA  | 

Cloud  computing  relies  on  telecommu-  I 
nications,  ordinarily  via  the  Internet,  to 
access  off-site  processing,  applications 
and  data  storage  as  leased  services  rather 
than  purchased  products,  thereby  mini¬ 
mizing  customers’  on-premise  equipment 
and  support.  IT  maintains  desktops,  peri¬ 
pherals,  LANs  and  Internet  connections  j 
rather  than  exercising  newspaper-specific 
systems  skills.  Contract-  j 


presentation  technologies,  and  in  publish¬ 
ers’  many  subsystems  and  desire  to  share 
content.  Tera,  says  Juliano,  “wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  distinction  between  archive  and 
production  storage,”  concentrating  solely 
on  content,  without  recourse  to  a  separate 
archive.  It  already  could  make  a  single 
search  of  the  archive  and  production 
content,  but  wanted  a  single  content  store. 

The  case  for  cloud  computing 

When  full  SOA  development  rolls  out 
this  fall,  Tera’s  move  from  concurrent- 
user  to  named-user  licensing  supporting 
many  outside  users  will  change  pricing. 
Juliano  says  it  will  amount  to  “very  steep 
decreases  in  pricing”  per  user,  but  remain 
price-neutral  for  new  customers  typical  in 
size  and  needs  of  most  Tera  sites.  Existing 
users,  will  see  no  charge  for  a  changeover. 

“It  took  the  economic  situation  for 
newspapers  to  look  at  this  seriously,”  says 
Nilan.  But  confidence  may  not  come  for 
some,  he  adds,  until  a  major  metro  makes 
the  change.  Still,  he  notes  that  in  its 
evolution,  cloud  computing  has  now 
moved  to  mission-critical  applications. 


matter,  much  of  the  IT-checking  burden 
under  the  Sarbanes- Oxley  Act  should  also 
move  contractually  to  the  vendor. 

Now  consulting  mostly  with  venture 
capital  firms  looking  at  media  businesses, 
Henderson,  Nev.-based  Bauer  was  Knight 
Bidder  publishing  systems  manager  and 
The  Miami  Heralds  systems  and  technol¬ 
ogy  vice  president  before  moving  to  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  where  until  last 
year  he  also  worked  for  McClatchy  and 
the  California  Newspe'>‘*r  Partnership. 

Bauer’s  experience  relying  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  included  receiving  ads  outsourced  to 
India,  and  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  data 
pipe,  where  it  can  be  “a  question  of  speed 
at  times.”  Worried  about  a  disaster  taking 
out  Internet  service  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  the  Mercury  News  wound  up 
using  a  $l,000-a-month  dedicated 
channel  from  India  to  its  local  ISP. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  confident  that  an 
editorial  system  can  function  in  the  cloud, 
calling  it  little  different  from  Tribune  Co.’s 
centralized  CCI  Europe  system  and 
!  adding  that  even  private  communication 
!  lines  are  getting  cheaper. 


ed  as  support  and 
service,  system-specific 
knowledge  and  train¬ 
ing  could  be  available 
online,  according  to 
Nilan.  “Our  philosophy 
is  becoming  ‘everything 
in  the  cloud,’”  including 
financial  software. 


“The  economies  of  scale  are  inhibited  if 


you  can’t  move  everything  into  the  cloud. 


With  advertiser  self-service,  and  Web 
work  a  daily  newsroom  routine,  it’s  no 
surprise  to  see 
front  ends  in 
browsers.  Cross¬ 
media  editorial 
systems  develop¬ 
er  EidosMedia 
signed  its  first 


—  DAVID  DAUER/Bauer  Media  Services 


“Although  we’re  not  there  100%,”  says 
Marsh,  that,  too,  is  the  aim  at  Atex,  where 
all  new  work  is  in  SOA,  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  new  customers  will  want  that 
architecture  and  business  arrangement. 

And  at  Tera  Digital  Publishing,  “all  of 
our  current  products  are  being  moved 
there,”  Marketing  and  Reseller  Relations 
Manager  John  Juliano  says  of  SOA.  The 
Tark  4  archive  is  there  now,  and  other 
products  are  being  moved  to  SOA. 

In  late  2007,  Tera  announced  that  its 
Content  Management  Service  Architec¬ 
ture  would  define  “the  underlying  data 
and  software  structure”  of  its  products. 
Beginning  with  its  GN  Portal,  it  would 
implement  extensible  systems  compatible 
with  all  previous  Tera  systems  and  data. 

It  noted  that  third-party  developers  could 
create  translation  plug-ins  or  extensions 
to  function  with  content  in  the  Tera 
system.  Tera  would  undertake  similar 
work  for  customers  that  request  it. 

Tera  faced  “underlying  problems”  in 
handling  changing  content  formats  and 


Nilan  says.  In  selling  the  new  approach, 
DTI  works  up  a  return  on  investment 
based  on  software  a  department  needs, 
“but  we  take  that  opportunity  to  talk 
about  the  broader  application”  to  achieve 
those  economies,  he  continues,  adding 
that  there  is  a  “stronger  pay-back  if  more 
is  moved  over”  to  the  cloud. 

“I  think  everyone’s  going  to  feel  the 
pressure  to  move  to  a  service-oriented  ar¬ 
chitecture,”  says  David  L.  Bauer,  of  Bauer 
Media  Services.  Seeing  SOA  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  model  that  supports  the  SaaS 
business  model,  which  allows  customers 
to  rent  and  remotely  access  software,  he 
condenses  the  case  for  newspapers  to  this: 
“You’re  trying  to  get  out  of  the  business  of 
buying  and  supporting  hardware.”  News¬ 
papers,  he  adds,  need  to  get  back  to 
gathering  news  and  selling  advertising, 
and  pay  others  to  do  everything  else. 

Using  SaaS  to  outsource  news  and 
business  systems,  says  Bauer,  should  lower 
costs,  especially  for  day-to-day  operations 
and  for  upgrades.  And,  where  it  may 


application-service-provider  contract  two 
years  ago,  for  an  Italian  sports  daily  using 
a  browser-based  client  to  access  applica¬ 
tions  on  EidosMedia’s  server  in  Milan. 
Ahead  of  schedule,  early  Web-publishing 
system  leader  Saxotech  offers  full  SaaS. 

Migrating  product  iines 

With  many  circulation-system  installa¬ 
tions  since  acquiring  PBS  two  years  ago, 
DTI  assigned  a  team  to  make  circulation 
its  first  product  in  the  new  architecture. 
“It  just  lent  itself  more  readily  to  moving 
to  the  cloud,"  says  Nilan.  Circulation  and 
finance  are  “more  clear-cut”  and  “easier  to 
do,”  he  says,  than  editorial  or  advertising, 
for  example,  w’here  InDesign’s  multi-user 
version  occasions  many  transactions  in¬ 
volving  moving  around  large  graphic  files. 

A  change  in  architecture  and  business 
model  doesn’t  end  with  the  software.  “It’s 
not  as  simple  as  saying,  ‘we’re  moving  to 
your  hosting  site,’”  he  says.  “We’ve  spent 
seven  figures  building  out  capacity”  and 
testing  at  Internap’s  Arizona  facility. 
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For  publishers,  says  Marsh,  Atex  looks 
for  SOA  to  “preserve  their  investments 
and  extend  them.”  For  the  same  reasons, 
it’s  also  no  doubt  true  for  systems  vendors. 

Largely  through  acquisitions,  Atex  of¬ 
fers  products  of  varying  vintage  and  origin 
for  different  departments.  “Because  we  do 
have  so  many  different  customers  with  so 
many  different  systems,”  says  Marsh,  SOA 
is  “a  way  of  saying,  ‘here  we  have  new 
capability  we  can  add,  and  it  will  be 
integrated  with  your  current  systems.’” 

He  cites  as  an  example  Polopoly  Web 
CMS,  acquired  a  year  ago  mostly  “because 
it  was  all  services- 
oriented  architecture.” 

SOA  separates  business 
logic  from  the  data¬ 
base,  enabling  connec¬ 
tion  with  Atex  Hermes 
and  Prestige  newsroom 
systems  and  support¬ 
ing  Web-first  and  Web 
2.0  capabilities. 

Publishers,  says  Marsh,  can  install  the 
Web  CMS  at  low  cost  and  with  minimal 
disruption  to  existing  systems,  making 
Web  and  print  work  “as  consistent  as 
possible  for  the  end  user.”  Hermes  already 
was  mostly  Web  Services-based.  For  the 
client-server  Prestige,  Atex  wTote  Web 
Services  allowing  the  business  function  to 
exchange  services  with  Polopoly.  Integra¬ 
tion  architected  the  old  way  would  have 
seemed  very  much  “like  handing  files  over 
the  wall,”  whereas  SOA  makes  it  look  and 
feel  like  one  system,  he  says. 

Marsh  acknowledges  that  the  former 
Atex  relationship  with  Mediaspectrum 
“certainly  helped  to  educate  us  in  Web 
Services  development.” 

Atex  in  2005  acquired  49-9%  of  the 
Burlington,  Mass,  company  started  by 
Scott  Killoh  (who  earlier  founded  Open- 
pages).  A  law  suit  settlement,  however, 
split  up  the  parties,with  Mediaspectrum 
buying  back  Atex’s  stake  and  transferring 
ownership  of  its  self-service  advertising 
product  to  Atex.  Today  the  companies 
have  common  customers,  including  Dow 
Jones’  COLT  ad  system  project,  and  what 
ex-Atexer  Cody  calls  a  good  relationship. 

Vendors  in  the  ’90s  “for  the  most  part 
weren’t  really  embracing  the  Web  as  a 
platform  for  their  technologies,”  Cody 
says.  So  many  client-server  systems  were 
installed  after  so  much  development,  he 
adds,  with  conversion  to  browser-based 
systems  calling  for  even  more  investment. 

In  2001,  Killoh  backed  development  of 
a  Web-based  system  “from  the  ground 


;  up,”  says  Cody,  using  “pure  Web  services 
!  that  reside  in  a  service-oriented  architec- 
I  ture.”  Today,  Mediaspectrum  offers  edito- 
!  rial,  advertising  and  ad-booking  systems, 
j  Those  “who  do  the  heavy  lifting  of  layout,” 
Cody  says,  can  drag  and  drop  between 
i  desktop-resident  InDesign  and  browser- 
based  work,  keeping  both  open  to  track 
and  manage  components.  InDesign  server 
is  used  so  that  writers  “don’t  have  to  have 
anjthing  local”  to  preview  laid-out  stories. 

For  customers  with  systems  that  “have 
I  always  been  fragmented,”  says  Cody,  SOA 
I  lets  them  chose  one  vendor  with  one  plat- 
I  form,  and  a  roil-out  across  all  properties, 
j  With  older  systems,  he  adds,  that  can  take 
I  months  —  site  by  site,  with  re-rollout  if 


I  any  bug  is  discovered.  As  a  consequence, 
i  customers  typically  upgraded  only  every 
j  two  to  four  years  because,  he  says,  any- 
j  thing  more  often  was  too  painful.  In  SOA, 

I  he  says,  “we  code  rapidly  and  we  deploy 
j  rapidly.”  Each  of  Mediaspectrum’s  three 
I  organization-wide  AdWatch  updates  for 
I  Britain’s  TVinity  Mirror  required  all  of  45 
I  minutes,  according  to  Cody.  “That  is 
i  where  you  see  massive  ROI,”  he  says. 

I  “Users  should  be  in  a  browser”  so  that 
j  publishers  can  “significantly  reduce  costs,” 
1  staff  can  access  all  tools  anywhere,  and 
one  IT  group  can  look  after  all  systems, 

1  he  argues.  SOA  “allows  publishers  to  be 
flexible  and  innovative,”  he  says,  with 
,  customers  and  developers  able  to  learn 
I  and  adapt  in  exploiting  the  architecture. 

One  Web-services-based  architecture 
easily  can  talk  to  another,  Cody  says. 


!  adding  that  with  correct  formatting,  Web; 

I  video  and  mobile  products  should  be  able 
I  to  work  together.  (SOA  is  often  cited  for 
j  facilitating  creation  of  mash-ups  of  data 
1  presented  in  different  forms  and  supplied 
by  different  sources.) 

If  support  and  hardware  are  available, 
legacy  system  integration  can  work,  Cody 
says.  But  where  such  systems  exist  across 
j  a  chain’s  many  publications,  he  cautions, 
j  the  approach  could  prove  costly  or  ineffi¬ 
cient.  “We  integrate  tightly  with  Admarc” 
j  at  the  Tribune  Co.,  which  has  seven  ‘ 
j  versions  of  the  Neasi-Weber  International 
1  ad  management  and  accounts  receivable 
I  system,  he  says.  “That  is  always,  by  far,  the 
i  most  difficult  part  of  the  implementation.” 

In  general,  he  concludes, 
for  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  for  all  types  of  media 
and  handling  all  kinds  of 
billing,  staying  on  an  old 
print-centric  system  “is  not 
the  best  way  to  go.  You  can’t 
try  to  make  something  be  what  it’s  not.” 

For  easy  sign-in  and  access,  Cody  adds, 
“you  want  all  your  services  to  run  in  a 
I  portal,”  for  which  Mediaspectrum  part- 
j  ners  with  IBM  for  its  Websphere. 

First  products  and  customers 

j  Tera  will  not  identify  its  first  couple 
of  SOA  installations,  now  under  way. 

GN  Portal  is  its  main  content-ingestion 
product.  Though  its  text  editor,  page-de- 
sign  program  and  database  file  viewer  are 
on  the  new  platform,  “the  average  person 
in  the  newsroom  probably  won’t  notice 
much  of  a  difference”  with  the  new  con¬ 
tent  store  underneath,  Juliano  says. 

Page  layout  uses  a  thick  client  because 
the  requirements  (WYSIWYG  display,  for 
example)  could  not  be  met  with  precision 
I  in  a  browser.  But  that  thick  client  could 
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reside  elsewhere  and  be  brought  in  via 
Citrix  software,  says  Juliano. 

The  system  supports  WebDAV  distrib¬ 
uted  authoring  and  versioning  to  use, 
lock  and  store  files  on  the  Web.  “When 
configured  appropriately,  you  can  get  to 
the  content  store”  to  work  with  what 
“appear  as  flat  files,”  Juliano  says. 

As  for  legacy  systems,  “we  don’t  do 
custom  code,”  he  says,  but  copy  can  move 
to  anything  able  to  read  wire  feeds. 

Mediaspectrum  developed  and  de¬ 
ployed  Tribune  Co.’s  ad  system  in  three 
months,  and  upgraded  it  three  times  in 
nine  months.  Tribune  also  relocated  its 
hosting  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  in 
three  days,  which  Cody  says  would  not  be 
possible  with  a  traditional  architecture. 

Trinity  Mirror  sought  something 
similar  when  changing  workflow  in  a 
consolidated,  converged  newsroom  at  its 
Birmingham  Post 
Media.  With  Media- 
spectrum  Content- 


Watch,  staffers  worked  remotely  during 
and  after  relocation  because  server  site 
was  irrelevant.  Equipped  with  laptops 
and  \ideo-capable  smart  phones,  they 
“picked  up  and  worked  at  the  next  desk,” 
Cody  says.  “If  they  had  to  work  at  a  Star- 
bucks  for  a  couple  of  days,  that’s  fine.” 

Two  months  ago,  the  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Telegraph  Herald  signed  for  the  new  DTI 
Circulation  solution.  Beyond  the  product 
level,  however,  one  of  the  company’s 
“strategic  platforms”  is  DTI  Audience, 
which  it  describes  as  an  “audience¬ 
centric  foundation  connecting  all  touch 
points  between  a  newspaper  and  its 
readers,  subscribers,  advertisers,  shadow 
customers  and  non-subscribers.” 

Through  Polopoly,  Atex  put  SOA  into 
England’s  Archant,  which  uses  it  with  an 
existing  Prestige  system  in  a  recently 
merged  newsroom.  Atex  said  at  the  time 
Polopoly  consolidates  all  content  and 
customer  management  at  one  hub  as  an 


efficient,  low-overhead  basis  for  “on- 
demand  delivery  of  new  digital  services.” 

Atex  objectives  were  similar  to  DTI’s. 
Atex  sought  a  new  circulation  system  pro¬ 
viding  a  single  view  of  customers.  What  it 
built  is  a  next-generation  customer-mar¬ 
keting  system  for  advertisers,  subscribers 
and  anyone  else  a  publisher  tries  to  reach. 

“So,  we  had  a  requirement  that  lent  it¬ 
self  to  SOA,”  says  Marsh  —  for  print  and 
online,  for  advertising  and  circulation. 
Working  from  the  outset  in  an  SOA 
framework,  he  continues,  developers  se¬ 
lected  strengths  from  each  Atex  product 

—  for  example,  Collier-Jackson,  Matrix 
and  ALDor  for  circulation-distribution 

—  and  wrapped  them  in  Web  services  or 
used  them  as  “defining  capabilities”  to 
specify  new  Web  Services.  (The  work  did 
not  wrap  all  the  old  CJ  Cobol  coding.) 

With  multiple  sources  for  some  of  the 
same  information,  says  Marsh,  “we’re 
using  a  de-duplication  Web  Services 
engine”  for  a  more  efficient  single  view. 

The  result¬ 
ing  product  is 
installing  in 
Sweden.  Atex 
expects  a 
package  ver¬ 
sion  meeting 
U.S.  requirements  by  September.  The 
approach  also  allowed  Atex  to  continue 
adding  self-service  capabilities  to  its 
Mactive  AdBase  system.  “It  helped  us  to 
develop  code  once  and  re-use  it  in  two 
different  ways,”  says  Marsh.  • 

What’s  ahead  for  systems 

SOA  also  may  change  how  systems  are 
understood,  used  and  marketed:  Instead 
of  discrete,  integratable  systems,  “we 
should  be  thinking  of  these  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  services  you  can  use,”  says  Marsh. 

At  DTI,  Nilan  sees  an  end  to  separate 
applications  or  interfaces  for  reporter, 
editor  and  layout  person.  “What  you  can 
do  is  completely  defined  by  your  role,” 
he  says,  with  an  interface  presenting  no 
more  “than  users  need  to  do  their  jobs.” 

Through  the  Atex  interface,  users  can 
access  information  in  their  customer  re¬ 
lationship  management  systems  thanks 
to  SOA  and  the  underlying  data-trans- 
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formation  layer.  Of  SOA’s  layers  —  user 
interface,  Web  services,  business  logic 
and  data  transformation,  as  well  as  the 
database  itself  —  the  first  two  must  work 
with  the  others,  which  allows  product- 
diverse  Atex  to  develop  many  products 
for  many  customers.  “It’s  the  job  of  that 
translation  layer  to  properly  reconcile 
the  tables  and  columns  in  the  Atex  data¬ 
bases,”  Marsh  says.  Working  only  with 
Oracle  and  Microsoft  SQI.,  databases 
helps,  he  adds.  It  also  helps  in  bringing 
existing  customers  along  on  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  SOA  without  replacing  systems  — 
although,  say,  for  the  one-view  product  it 
could  require  an  installed  system  be  no 
older  than  a  certain  software  version. 

Atex  continues  upgrading  installations 
while  a  separate  team  works  on  efficient 
re-use  of  code  —  the  approach  that  made 
Polopoly’s  integration  possible.  Atex  also 
supports  file-based  systems  because  “not 
everyone  is  going  to  be  able  to  conform 
to  a  Web  Services  model,”  says  Marsh. 

Through  open  standards  and  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces,  the  model 
extends  to  third-party  services,  which 
may  not  necessarily  rely  on  Web  Services. 
Marsh  says  Atex  even  will  work  with 
a  competitor  if  a  customer  wants  a 
particular  capability  from  that  source 
and  the  competing  vendor  is  amenable. 

Generally,  Marsh  sees  the  change 
in  what  newspapers  want  —  content 
management  for  all  channels,  business 
systems  with  a  single  view  of  the 
customer  —  and  what  developers  are 
creating  as  well-aligned  trends. 

Newspapers  also  may  change  how  they 
shop  for  systems,  because  SaaS  can  move 
beyond  demos.  Although  “sales  are  best 
conducted  face  to  face,”  Nilan  acknowl¬ 
edges  long  sales  cycles  and  the  absence 
of  big  capital  expenses  for  SaaS.  “It 
should  shorten  the  sales  cycle,”  he  says, 
because  “it  makes  it  easier  to  evaluate”  a 
system.  Instead  sitting  through  demos  at 
a  trade  show,  staffers  might  test  drive 
systems  online.  After  all,  on  the  cloud, 
says  Nilan,  “there’s  really  nothing  stop¬ 
ping  us  from  offering  a  trial  account.”  11 
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Better  off  left  alone? 


Newspapers  learn  that  while  there  are  some  cost  savings 
to  be  had,  cutting  strips  can  engender  ill  will  with  readers 


Xgo  by  the  wayside  —  and  in  some  cases,  those  “things”  are 
the  ones  guaranteed  to  elicit  reader  rage;  comics. 

Several  major  newspapers  have  seen  their  comics  reduced  or  re¬ 
sized  in  just  the  last  few  months,  in  the  process  learning  some 
valuable  lessons  about  how  best  to  approach  such  delicate  changes 
without  alienating  too  many  readers.  But  considering  the  ill  will 

often  engendered  by  making  changes  to  |  froiTi  the  print  edition.  “That  wa.s  a  bit  of 
comics  sections,  is  it  worth  it?  j  a  surprise,”  he  recalls.  “The  counting 

Jeff  Reece,  lifestyle  editor  at  The  took  longer  than  we  anticipated, 

Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville,  |  because  we  had  to  do  those  by  hand.” 
knows  full  well  how  cuts  to  the  comics  j  Ultimately,  the  decision  was  made  to 
page  are  received.  In  December,  the  i  simply  leave  the  daily  comics  alone, 

paper  decided  to  cut  eight  strips  from  j  “We  re-thought  our  strategy,”  reports 

both  its  daily  and  Sunday  comics.  It  i  Reece.  “Maybe  there  was  some  surprise, 
instituted  a  “Comic  Strip  Survivor”  |  or  a  change  ofheart,  but  an  effort  was 
voting  drive  through  which  readers  made  to  save  money  elsewhere.”  Five 

could  make  their  selections,  of  which  j  comics,  however,  were  still  cut  from 
eight  of  the  16  strips  would  be  eliminated,  j  Sunday  —  trimming  the  Sunday  comics 
“The  reaction,  as  you  might  have  j  section  by  two  pages,  from  six  to  four, 

guessed,  was  pretty  big,”  says  Reece.  j  Comparatively,  “the  response  once  we 
“Comics  are  sort  of  the  ‘third  rail’  of  the  I  actually  cut  the  Sunday  comics  was 
newspaper.”  When  news  pretty  light,”  he  adds.  Only  four  regular 

of  the  comics  cuts  strips  were  axed  —  “Watch  Your 

spread,  he  recalls,  Head,”  “Cathy”  “Brevity”  and 

Reece  spent  the  first  I  ^  “Prince  Valiant”  —  along  with  the 

three  mornings  from  W  the  Washington 

8  to  noon  fielding  Post  Writers  Group-distrib- 

and  online  for  tlmon  now  saves  a  little 


At  The  Or^onim, 
Managing  Editor/ 
Features  JoLene 
Krawczak  saw  the 
Sunday  comics  cut 
by  two  pages. 


syndication  fees  alone,  Reece  says, 
adding  that  the  savings  in  newsprint  are 
“probably  pretty  substantive.”  Now  he 
says  he  worries  that  any  further  budget 
cuts  will  have  to,  come  from  elsewhere: 
“What’s  going  to  kill  me  is  if  six  months 
from  now,  they  tell  me  that  I  can’t  run  a 
Lifestyle  section  anymore  —  because 
we’re  not  going  to  revisit  [comics 
reductions]  again.” 

Another  paper  that  has  seen  its  share 
of  recent  comics  cuts  is  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  which  in  January 
dropped  a  half  page  from  its  daily 
comics  —  11  strips  in  all,  including 
“Mary  Worth,”  “Mark  TVail,”  “Rose  is 
Rose”  and  “Cathy.”  At  first  it  had 
dropped  13  strips,  but  after  some  reader 
pushback,  the  A/C  held  a  readers’  poll 
to  have  two  of  them  reinstated. 

“I’m  still  getting  some  feedback”  on 
that  move,  says  Frank  Rizzo,  who  has 
overseen  the  comics  sections  for  15 
years  and  is  a  copy  editor  on  the  paper’s 
information  desk.  He  says  he  also  gets 
complaints  from  readers  about  the 
slightly  reduced  size  of  the  daily  comics. 
One  thing  that  helps  soften  the  blow 
somewhat:  adding  color  to  the  revamped 
daily  comics. 

In  February,  the  A/C  decided  to 
reduce  its  Sunday  comics  section  from 


Even  “Get  Fuzzy"  stars 
Satchel  Pooch  and  Bucky 
Katt  aren’t  safe  from 
i  elimination  these  days. 
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backlash  not  just  from  comics 
lovers  but  from  those  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  political  bent.  After 
Bryce  Tinsley’s  comic 
“Mallard  Fillmore”  was 
dropped  Jan.  5,  “I  got  a 
steady  stream  of  dis¬ 
tressed  conservatives, 
writing,  e-mailing  and 
calling  me,  concerned 
that  we  dropped  the  one 
conservative  strip  in  the 
paper,”  he  says. 

Zaltsberg  conducted  a 
poll  in  February  asking  readers  which 
of  the  paper’s  comics  had  “outlived  its 
natural  life,”  he  recalls,  and  asked  read¬ 
ers  to  send  nominations  for  what  should 
be  dropped.  He  got  more  than  1,000 
responses.  In  March,  a  second  poll 
asked  readers  to  vote  for  which  of  the 
four  strips  that  garnered  the  most  votes 
—  “Nancy,”  “Henry,”  “Wee  Pals,”  and 
“Get  Fuzzy”  —  should  be  saved. 

After  those  votes  were  tallied,  though, 
Zaltsberg  faced  a  similar  problem.  “Wee 
Pals”  features  characters  of  color.  Should 
that  be  dropped,  even  if  it  received  the 
most  votes  (which,  as  it  turned  out,  it 
didn’t)?  Finally,  he  decided  to  keep 
them  all.  “We  wanted  to  make  sure  that 


are  popular  with  readers.” 

While  many  of  the  major 
syndicates  echo  the  ^ 
sentiment  that  comics  ^ 

are  as  popular  as  ever, 

“The  question  today  i 

isn’t  ‘are  they  popular,’  \ 

it’s  ‘are  they  necessary?’”  ^ 

says  Alan  Gardner, 
editor/writer  of  The 
Daily  Cartoonist  blog. 

Comics,  he  adds,  historically 
were  used  build  readership  and 
lure  readers  from  competing 
papers,  “but  there  are  few  mar¬ 
kets  left  with  competing  papers. 


eight  to  six  pages.  Another  reader  poll 
helped  determine  which  of  its  Sunday 
strips  to  cut;  “Frazz,”  “DeFlocked”  and 
“Night  Lights  and  Fairy  Flights”  were 
eliminated  in  that  round. 

“The  whole  point  was  to  reduce 
newsprint  and  save  money,”  he  adds, 
noting  that  the  A/C  prints  on  a  48-inch 
web,  and  was  looking  to  re-tool  to  a  44- 
inch  web  by  the  end  of  April.  He’s  hope¬ 
ful  that  if  the  comics  again  have  to  drop 
in  size,  “it’ll  be  marginal.” 

The  Washington  Post’s  Michael  Cavna, 
TV/theatcr  editor  and  the  man  behind 
its  “Comic  Riffs”  blog,  reported  the 
paper  was  dropping  five  comics  from 
the  print  edition  (“Little  Dog  Lost,” 
“Pooch  Cafe,”  “Piranha  Club,”  “Zippy  the 
Pinhead”  and  “Judge  Parker”)  hy  the  end 
of  March,  but  those  strips  would  still  be 
available  on  the  Post’s  Web  site.  In  April, 
“Judge  Parker”  fans  rebelled  with  more 
than  750  calls,  e-mails  and  letters,  and 
the  strip  was  reinstated  on  April  20. 

“Most  daily  newspapers  are  struggling 
to  survive,”  says  Cavna.  “Most  syndicated 
cartoonists  are  struggling  to  hold  on  to 

clients.  In  the  mid- _ 

die  of  these  perilous 
crossed  train  tracks  \ 
is  one,  if  not  two,  ^ 

badly  hurting 
business  models.” 

He  offers 
analogy;  “Comics 
your  bedroom 
furniture.  You  can 

burn  them  for  a  1^  _  ^ 

little  short-term, 

shortsighted  heat  savings  —  and  your 
.structure  will  still  stand.  But  many 
people  won’t  want  to  live  there  much 
longer.” 

Ted  Rail,  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  be¬ 
lieves  the  decision  by  several  papers  of 
note  to  re-size  or  drop  comic  strips  does 
not  represent  a  “trend”  per  se.  “It’s  a 
trend-let,  by  no  means  is  it  a  tsunami,” 
he  says.  “The  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  are  not  doing  it,  but  there  are 
some  prominent  examples  of  that 
happening.  They’re  acts  of  desperation. 

“What  this  is  about  is,  papers  are 
getting  smaller,  so  comics  sections  are 
getting  smaller,”  he  adds.  “They  need  to 
monetize  every  section  of  the  paper,  and 
that  space  could  be  an  ad.  That’s  the 
dilemma  for  some  of  them. ...  In  the 
short  term,  they  know  these  are  bad 
business  decisions.  They  know  comics 


Indiana  conservatives 
flipped  when  “Maiiard 
Filimore”  was  dropped. 


For  many,  a  no-min  situation 
Still,  it’s  hard  to  stick  to  your  editorial 
guns  when  the  phones  are  ringing  off 
the  hook.  In  May  2008,  The  Oregonian 
reduced  its  Sunday  comics  from  eight 
pages  to  six;  two  strips,  “Tokyo  Pop”  and 
“Dennis  the  Menace”  were  dropped 
without  much  fanfare,  and  “Cul  de  Sac” 
was  added.  “It  virtually  went  unnoticed,” 
says  Managing  Editor/Features  JoLene 

HKrawczak.  “We  get  comments 
when  we  have  to  drop  a 
comic  to  accommodate  a 
strip  ad,  but  this  was 


Newspapers  “need  to  monetize  every 
section  of  the  paper  and  that  space  could  he 
an  ad.  That’s  the  dilemma  for  some  of  them.” 

-  TED  RALL/President,  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 


remarkably  smooth.” 

In  late  February,  the  Oregonian 
sought  to  trim  its  daily  comic  strips  . 
from  33  to  about  23,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  comics  to  one  page.  Readers  were 
asked  to  select  their  three  favorite  and 
least  favorite  strips  from  a  list.  “We  were 
really  clear  to  say  we  wanted  your 
opinion  —  we  didn’t  say  the  poll  will 
determine  the  results,”  says  Krawczak. 
“The  poll  would  help  us  decide.” 

The  paper  was  soon  besieged  by 
thousands  of  calls  and  e-mails  from 
readers.  The  response  was  so  strong  that 
the  company’s  senior  leadership  decided 
to  scrap  the  plan  altogether.  “I  was 
shocked  what  a  refuge  comics  are  for 
people  in  these  tough  times,”  she  adds. 
“We  ended  up  making  no  changes.” 

At  The  Herald-Times  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  Editor  Bob  Zaltsberg  recalls  how 
the  elimination  of  one  strip  elicited 


we  didn’t  make  the  same  mistake  of 
dropping  something  that  was  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  minority  in  our  community,” 
whether  it  be  cultural  or  political,  the 
editor  says. 

“I  think  with  all  the  problems  we’re 
facing  today  and  trying  to  keep  readers 
engaged,  to  take  something  out  that 
clearly  elicits  a  good  deal  of  passion  in 
readers,  you  do  so  at  your  own  peril,” 
Zaltsberg  notes.  Polling  readers  on 
comics  changes,  he  says,  is  “a  great  exer¬ 
cise,  but  tread  carefully,  and  really  de¬ 
cide  —  is  it  worth  alienating  100  readers 
for  saving  $1,000  a  year?  It  might  be. 

He  adds,  “If  you’re  going  to  mess 
around  with  the  comics,  you’d  better 
know  what  the  return  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be.”  B 
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WEB  STATS  FOil  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 


Brand _ Feb.  ’09  rank 

NYTimes.com  1 

USAToday.com  2 

Washingtonposlcom  3 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online  5 

L.A.  Times  4 

Boston.com  6 

Daily  News  (N.T)  Online  8 

Chicago  Tribune  9 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle  12 


Mar.  '09  unique  audience  YoY  %  chg. 

20,118.000  7% 

9,961,000  -7% 

9,367,000  5% 

.  ■  9,192,000  34% 

8,643,000  51% 

5,742,000  37% 

5,658,000  71%  , 

5,270,000  38% 

4,227,000  11% 

3,827,000  -18% 

Source:  Nielsen  Online 


HOW  THE  WEB  IS  CHANGINti 
THE  GAME  FOR  JOURNOS 


Online  journalists  asked;  In  what  way(s)  is  the  Internet 
altering  the  fundamental  values  of  journalism? 


Loosening  standards/less  carefulness 
Allowing  others  to  have  a  voice  (good  &  bad) 
Emphasis  on  speed  (good  &  bad) 


1 


THE  BOOK  AND  VERSE  OF  CHAPTER  11 


Five  newspaper  companies  that  have  filed  for  bankruptcy 

Company _ Date  filed _ Debt _ Assets 

Tribune  Co.  12/8/2008  $13  billion  $7.6  billion 

Star  Tribune  Holdings  Corp. 

1/15/2009  $661  million  $493  million 

Journal  Register  Co.  2/21/2009  $692  million  $596  million 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  LLC 

2/22/2009  $395  million  $100  million-$500  million* 
Sun-Times  Media  Group  3/31/2009  $801  million  $479  million 


Less  analysis/more  superficial 


Advertising  and  business  tainting  journalism 


More  opinion/bias 


Less  original  content/more  context-based 


'  Assets  and  liabilities,  according  to  a  filing 


Source:  The  Associated  Press 


More  transparency/openness  accountability 


Less  transparency/openness  accountability 


WILE  IT  WORK  ON  THE  WEB? 


The  percent  of  online  journalists’  confidence 
in  finding  a  profitable  economic  model 


Misc.  other 


Very  confident 


Somewhat  confident 


4;i% 


Not  too  confident 

|i% 

Not  confident 
|l% 

No  answer 

Source:  Project  tor  Excellence  in  Journalism’s  State  of  the  News  Media  Report 


■  24% 


No  answer 

Source:  Project  in  Excellence  in  Journalism's  State  of  t^e  News  Media  Report 


WEB-ONLY  NEWSROOiil  JOBS 


The  census  found  2,300  journalists  worked 
solely  online,  19.6%  of  whom  were  minorities 
in  2008  —  up  from  1,900  journalists,  16%  of 
whom  were  minorities  in  2007. 

Source:  American  Society  of  News  Editors 
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even  more  globalized  world  these  days, 
however,  apparently  is  no  longer  in  their 
job  description. 

That  Pulitzer  judge  who  noted  the 
paucity  of  entries  certainly  understands 
what’s  going  on  —  he  had  shut  down  his 
own  paper’s  only  foreign  bureau  during 
the  year.  He  was  hardly  alone.  Cox 
Newspapers  shut  down  its  bureaus  in 
Mexico  City,  Beijing,  London,  Jerusalem 
and  the  Caribbean.  Tribune  Co.  “consol¬ 
idated”  the  foreign  correspondents 
fielded  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  world  is  becoming  a  place  news¬ 
papers  are  content  to  “cover”  by  simply 
printing  wire  service  copy  —  as  if  there 
is  no  value  in  keeping  more  eyes  on 
news,  trends  and  scandals,  and  allowing 
for  the  possibility  of  alternative  views  of 
the  news.  That  view  is  often  expressed 
by  online  critics  of  newspapers  not 
concerned  with  their  demise  because, 
after  all,  as  one  editor  at  a  prominent 
news  site  put  it  last  month,  who  needs 
the  New  York  Times  to  cover  the  U.K. 
when  you  could  just  run  stuff  from  The 
Guardian?  Newspapers  once  under¬ 
stood  that  international  reporting  is 
local  reporting  if  it’s  done  right.  The 
United  States  continues  to  be  the  home 
of  recent  arrivals.  South  Florida  Sun- 
Sentinel  Editor  Earl  Maucker  once  ex¬ 
pressed  that  notion  perfectly,  describing 
the  paper’s  office  in  Havana  as  a 
suburban  bureau. 

Whether  it’s  the  economy,  crime,  the 
environment,  or  war,  what  happens  in 
the  far  and  near  corners  of  the  world 
affects  Americans  in  our  streets  and 
homes  every  day.  Gas  prices  spike  on 
hostage  taking  by  ragtag  rebels  in  the 
Niger  Delta.  Electrically  charged  gates 
are  installed  in  rivers  to  keep  Asian  carp 
out  of  the  Great  Lakes.  A  drive-by 
shooting  in  Washington  has  its  roots  in 
a  gang  war  in  San  Salvador.  Newspapers 
simply  are  not  serving  their  readers  if 
the  global  developments  behind  the 
local  news  go  unexplained. 

International  reporting  is  expensive, 
and  may  prove  to  be  simply  unafford¬ 
able  in  the  evolving  newspaper  business 
model.  But  it  must  never  be  regarded  as 
a  luxury  easily  replaced  by  emphasizing 
“local,  local,  local.”  S 


As  the  world  gets  smaller,  international  reporting  remains  crucial 


U  thing  goes  wrong  with  your  laptop,  which  was 
designed  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  and  manufactured  in 
Ireland  from  numerous  materials  including  coltan 
mined  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo.  You 
can’t  figure  out  what  went  wrong.  Perhaps  Moldovan  hackers  in 
the  hire  of  Romanian  identity  thieves  infected  it  with  malware.  Or 
maybe  it  was  that  e-mail  attachment  from  Cote  d’Ivoire. 

In  any  case,  you’ll  be  grateful  for  a  quick  response  to  your  1-800 
service  call,  which  was  routed  to  Bangalore  where  an  Indian  who 
says  his  name  is  Scott  will  patiently  walk  papers  are  opting  to  become  more 
you  through  diagnosis.  You  just  want  to  parochial  than  ever.  They  have  become 
IM  your  son  working  on  a  summer  hermit  kingdoms,  masters  of  their 

service  project  in  Guatemala.  crabbed  domains,  and  sometimes  not 

With  all  that  behind  you,  it’s  time  to  even 


all  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Pulitzer  Prize  administrator  Sig 

Gissler  says  the  30  entries  for 
International  Reporting  this 
|H  year  was  not  down  by  much 
Wm  compared  to  previous  years. 
But  a  veteran  judge  of  the 
category  tells  me  it  was  clear 
that  newsroom  cuts  had 
taken  a  toll.  There  were  few 
entries  from  big  chains  that 
once  were  renowned  for  their 
teams  of  foreign  correspon- 
dents.  Some  papers  that  had 
been  traditional  contenders  submitted 
nothing  at  all. 

The  v'ork  of  this  year’s  winner  and 
finalists  was  outstanding.  But  throw  in 
perhaps  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
McClatchy,  and  that  lineup  looks  more 
and  more  like  the  future  of  international 
reporting  by  U.S.  newspapers. 

Check  the  list  of  winners  and  finalists 
in  the  Pulitzers  from  the  1980s  and 
you’ll  find  papers  such  as  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  The  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Reporting  on  an 
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Part  ,"ll6r  pronunciation:  part'ner 

-.i  /  ■  i 

n.  One  that  is  united  or  associated  with 
another  or  others  in  an  activity  or  a 
sphere  of  common  interest 
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•  3  quality  products 

•  free  weather 

•  free  crosswords  and  sudoku 

•  free  recipes 

•  free  TV  grids 

•  free  branded  special  sections 

•  special  pricing  on  branded  cookbooks 
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